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BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 





CHAPTER LI. THE DUKE’S GUESTS. 


“Tue Doxe or Omnium presents his 
compliments to Mr. Francis Tregear, and 
| begs to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. 

Tregear’s letter of——-. The duke has no 
f other communication to make to Mr. 
| Tregear, and must beg: to decline any 
further correspondence.” This was the 
reply which the duke wrote to the 
applicant for his daughter’s hand. And 
he wrote it atonce. He had acknowledged 
| to himself that Tregear had shown a 
certain manliness in his appeal; but not 
on that account was such a man to have 
) all that he demanded! It seemed to the 
. duke that there was no alternative between 
such a note as that given above and a 
, total surrender. 

But the post did not go out during the 
night, and the note lay hidden in the 
duke’s private drawer till the morning. 
There was still that “locus poonitentia,” 
which should be accorded to all letters 
> written in anger. During the day he 
thought over it all constantly, not in any 
spirit of yielding, not descending a single 
step from that altitude of conviction which 
| made him feel that it might be his duty 
absolutely to sacrifice his daughter—but 
asking himself whether it might not be 
well that he should explain the whole 
matter at length to the young man. He 
| thought that he could put the matter 
strongly. It was not by his own doing 
that he belonged to an aristocracy which, 
if all exclusiveness were banished from it, 
must cease to exist. But being what he 
was, having been born to such privileges 
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and such limitations, was he not bound in 
duty to maintain a certain exclusiveness ? 
He would appeal to the young man him- 
self to say whether marriage ought to be 
free between all classes of the community. 
And if not between all, who was to main- 
tain the limits but they to whom authority 
in such matters is given? So much in 
regard to rank! And then he would ask 
this young man whether he thought it 
fitting that a young man, whose duty, 
according to all known principles, it must 
be to earn his bread, should avoid that 
manifest duty by taking a wife who could 
maintain him. As he roamed about his 
park alone he felt that he could write such 
a letter, as would make an impression even 
uponalover. But when he had come back 
to his study, other reflections came to his 
aid. Though he might write the most 
appropriate letter in the world, would 
there not certainly be a reply? As to 
conviction, had he ever known an instance 
of a man who had been convinced by an 
adversary? Of course there would be a 
reply—and replies. And to such a corre- 
spondence there would be no visible end. 
Words when once written remain, or may 
remain, in testimony for ever. So, at last, 
when the moment came he sent off those 
three lines, with his uncourteous compli- 
ments and his demand that there should be 
no farther correspondence. 

At dinner he endeavoured to make up 
for this harshness by increased tenderness 
to his daughter—who was altogether 
ignorant of the correspondence. ‘“ Have 
you written your letters, dear?” She 
said she had written them. 

“T hope the people will come.’ 

“Tf it will make you scuiictabte, 


papa ! 7? 
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“Tt is for your sake I wish them to be 
here. I think that Lady Mabel and Miss 
Boncassen are just such girlsas you would 
like.” 

“T do like them; only——” 

“Only what?” 

“Miss Boncassen is an American.” 

“Ts that an objection? According to 
my ideas it is desirable to becomes ac- 
quainted with persons of various nations. 
I have heard, no doubt, many stories of the 
awkward manners displayed by American 
ladies. If you look for them you may 
probably find American women who are not 
polished. I do not think I skall calumniate 
my own country if I say the same of 
English women. It should be our object 
to select for our own acquaintances the 
best we can find of all countries. It seems 
to me that Miss Boncassen is a young lady 
with whom any other young lady might be 
glad to form an acquaintance.” 

This was a little sermon which Mary 
was quite contented to endure in silence. 
She was, in truth, fond of the young 
American beauty, and had felt a pleasure 
in the intimacy which the girl had pro- 
posed to her. But she thought it in- 
expedient that Miss Boncassen, Lady 
Mabel, and Silverbridge, should all be at 
Matching together. Therefore she madea 
reply to her father’s sermon which hardly 
seemed to go to the point at issue. ‘She 
is so beautiful! ” she said. 

“Very beautiful,” said the duke. “ But 
what has that to do with it? My girl 
need not be jealous of any girl’s beauty.” 
Mary laughed and shook her head. 
“What is it, then?” 

“Perhaps Silverbridge might admire 
her.” 

“T have no doubt he would—or does, 
for I am aware that they’ have met. But 
why should he not admire her?” 

'_“T sdon’t know,” said Lady Mary 
sheepishly. 

“I fancy that there is no danger in that 
direction. I think Silverbridge under- 
stands what is expected from him.” Had 
not Silverbridge plainly shown that he 
understood what was expected from him, 
when he selected Lady Mabel ? Nothing 
could have been more proper, and the 
duke had been altogether satisfied. That, 
in such a matter, there should have been 
a change in so short a time did not occur 
to him. Poor Mary was now completely 
silenced. She had been told that Silver- 
bridge understood what was expected from 
him ; and, of course, could not fail to carry 





home to herself an accusation that she 
failed to understand what was expected 
from her. 

She had written her letters, but had 
not, as yet, sent them. Those to Mrs, 
Finn and to the two young ladies had 
been easy enough. Could Mr. and Mrs. 
Finn come to Matching on the twentieth 
of November? Papa says that you 
promised to return, and thinks this time 
will perhaps suit you.” And then to Lady 
Mabel: “ Do come if you can; and papa 
particularly says that he hopes Miss Casse- 
wary will come also.” To Miss Boncassen 
she had written a long letter, but that too 
had been written very easily. “I write 
to you instead of your mamma, because I 
know you. You must tell her that, and 
then she will not be angry. I am only 
papa’s messenger, and I am to say how 
much he hopes that you will come on the 
twentieth. Mr. Boncassen is to bring the 
whole British Museum if he wishes.” 
Then there was a little postscript which 
showed that there was already considerable 
intimacy between the two young ladies. 
“We won't have either Mr. L. or Lord P.” 
Not a word was said about Lord Silver- 
bridge. There was not even an initial to 
indicate his name. 

But the letter to her brother was 
more difficult. In her epistles to 
those others she had so framed her 
words, as, if possible, to bring them to 
Matching. But in writing to her brother, 
she was anxious so to write as to deter 
him from coming. She was bound to obey 
her father’s commands. He had desired 
that Silverbridge should be asked to come 
~—and he was asked to come. But she 
craftily endeavoured so to word the invita- 
tion that he should be induced to remain 
away. “It is all papa’s doing,” she said ; 
“and I am glad that he should like to 
have people here. I have asked the Finns, 
with whom papa seems to have made up 
everything. Mr. Warburton will be here 
of course, and I think Mr. Moreton is 
coming. He seems to think that a certain 
amount of shooting ought to be done. 
Then I have invited Lady Mabel Grex and 
Miss Cassewary—all of papa’s choosing, 
and the Boncassens. Now you will know 
whether the set will suit you. Papa has 
particularly begged that you will come— 
apparently because of Lady Mabel. I don’t 
at all know what that means. Perhaps 
you do. As I like Lady Mabel, I hope she 
will come.” Surely Silverbridge would 
not run himself into the jaws of the lion. 
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When he heard that he was specially 
expected by his father to come to Match- 
ing in order that he might make himself 
agreeable to one young lady, he would 
hardly venture to come seeing that he 
would be bound to make love to another 
young lady! 

To Mary’s ‘great horror, all the invita- 
tions were accepted. Mr. and Mrs. Finn 
were quite at the duke’s disposal. That 
she had expected. The Boncassens would 
all come. This was signified in a note 
from Isabel, which covered four sides of 
the paper and was fullof fun. But under 
her signature had been written a few 
words—not in fun—words which Lady 
Mary perfectly understood. ‘“ I wonder, I 
wonder, I wonder!” Did the duke when 
inviting her know anything of his son’s 
inclinations ? Would he be made to know 
them now, during this visit? And what 
would he say when he did know them ? 

That the Boncassens would come was a 
matter of course ; but Mary had thonght 
that Lady Mabel would refuse. She had 
told Lady Mabel that the Boncassens had 
been asked, and to her thinking it had not 
been improbable that the young lady would 
be unwilling to meet her rival at Matching. 
But the invitation was accepted. 

Bat it was her brother’s ready ac- 
quiescence which troubled Mary chiefly. 
He wrote as though there were no doubt 
about the matter. ‘Of course there is a 
deal of shooting to be done,” he said, “ and 
I consider myself bound to look after it. 
There ought not to be less than four guns 
—particularly if Warburton is to be one of 
them. I like Warburton very much, but 
I thinks he shoots badly to ingratiate 
himself with the governor. I wonder 
whether the governor would get leave for 
Gerald for a week. He has been sticking 
to his work like a brick. If not, would he 
mind my bringing someone? You ask 
the governor and let me know. I'll be: 
there on the 20th. I wonder whether 
they’ll let me know what goes on among 
them about politics. I’msure there is not 
one of them hates Sir Timothy worse than 
Ido. Lady Mab is a brick, and I’m glad 
you have asked her. I don’t think she’il 
come, as she likes shutting herself up at 
Grex. Miss Boncassen is another brick. 
And if you can manage about Gerald I 
will say that you are a third.” 

This would have all been very well had 
she not known that secret. Could it be 
that Miss Boncassen had been mistaken ? 
She was forced to write again to say that 





her father did not think it right that 
Gerald should be brought away from his 
studies for the sake of shooting, and that 
the necessary fourth gun would be there in 
the person of one Barrington Erie, Then 
she added: “* Lady Mabe! Grex is coming, 
and so is Miss Boncassen.” But to this 
she received no reply. 

Though Silverbridge had written to his 
sister in his usual careless style, he had 
considered the matter much. The three 
months were over. He had no idea of any 
hesitation on his part. He had asked her 
to be his wife, and he was determined to 
go on with his suit. Had he ever been 
enabled to make the same request to Mabel 
Grex, or had she answered him, when he 
did half make it, in a serious manner, 
he would have been true to her. He had 
not told his father, or his sister, or his 
friends, as Isabel had suggested. He 
would not do so till he should have 
received some more certain answer from 
her. . But in respect to his love he was 
prepared to be quite as obstinate as 
his sister. It was a matter for his own 
consideration, and he would choose for 
himself. The three months were over, and 
it was now his business to present himself 
to the lady again. 

That Lady Mabel should also be at 
Matching would certainly be a misfortune. 
He thought it probable that she, knowing 
that Isabel Boncassen and he would be 
there together, would refuse the invitation. 
Surely she ought todo so. That was his 
opinion when he wrote to his sister. When 
he heard afterwards that she intended to 
be there, he could only suppose that she 
was prepared to accept the circumstances 
as they stood. 


MISS BONCASSEN TELLS THE 
TRUTH. 


On the 20th of the month all the guests 
came rattling in at Matching one after 
another. The Boncassens were the first, 
but Lady Mabel with Miss Cassewary 
followed them quickly. Then came the 
Finns, and with them Barrington Erle. 
Lord Silverbridge was the last. He 
arrived by a train which reached the 
station at seven p.m., and only entered 
the house as his father was taking 
Mrs. Boncassen into the dining-room. He 
dressed himself in ten minutes, and joined 
the party as they bad finished their fish. 
“T am awfully sorry,” he said, rushing u 
to his father, “ but I thought that I should 
jast hit it.” 
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“There is no occasion for awe,” said the 
duke, “as a sufficiency of dinner is left. 
But how you should have hit it, as you say 
—seeing that the train is not due at Brid- 
stock till past seven—I do not know.” 

“T’ve done it often, sir,” said Silver- 
bridge, taking the seat left vacant for 
him next to Lady Mabel. “ We’ve had 
a political caucus of the party—all the 
members who could be got together in 
London—at Sir Timothy’s, and I was 
bound to attend.” 

“ We’veall heard of that,” said Mr. Finn. 

“And we pretty well know all the 

oints of Sir Timothy’s eloquence,” said 
ievingion Erle. 

“T am not going to tell any of the 
secrets. I have no doubt that there were 
reporters present, and you will see the 
whole of it in the papers to-morrow.” 
Then Silverbridge turned to his neighbour. 
“ Well, Lady Mab, and how are you this 
long time?” 

“But how are you? Think what you 
have gone through since we were at 
Killancodlem !” 

“Don’t talk of it.” 

“T suppose it is not to be talked of.” 

“Though upon the whole it has happened 
very luckily. I have got rid of the accursed 
horses, and my governor has shown what 
a brick he can be. I don’t think there is 
another man in England who would have 
done as he did.” 

“ There are not many who could.” 

“There are fewer who would. When 
they came into my bedroom that morning 
and told me that the horse could not run 
I thought I should have broken my heart. 
Seventy thousand pounds gone.” 

“ Seventy thousand pounds!” 

“ And the honour and glory of winning 
the race! And then the fegling that one 
had been so awfully swindled! Of course 
I had to look as though I did not care a 
straw about it, and to goand sec the race, 
with a jaunty air and a cigar in my mouth, 
That is what I call hard work.” 

“ But you did it?” 

“Ttried. I wish I could explain to you 
my state of mind that day. In the first place 
the money had to be got. Though it was to 
go into the hands of swindlers, still it had 
to be paid. I don’t know how your father 
and Percival get on together—but I felt 
very like the prodigal son.” 

“Tt is very different with papa.” 

“T suppose so. I felt very like hanging 
myself when I was alone that evening. 
And now everything is right again.” 





‘Tam glad that everything is right,” she 
said, with a strong emphasis on everything. 

“‘T have done with racing, at any rate. 
The feeling of being in the power of a lot 
of low blackguards isso terrible! I did 
love the poor brute so dearly. And now 
what have you been doing ?” 

“ Just nothing—and have seen nobody. 
I went back to Grex after leaving Killan- 
codlem, and shut myself up in my 
misery.” 

“Why misery P” 

“Why misery! What a question for 
you to ask! Though I love Grex, I am 
not altogether fond of living alone; and 
though Grex has its charms they are of a 
melancholy kind. And when I think of 
the state of our family affairs, that is not 
reassuring. Your father has just paid 
seventy thousand pounds for you. My 
father has been good enough to take some- 
thing less than a quarter of that sum from 
me—but it was all that I was ever to have.” 

“Girls don’t want money.” 


“Don’t they ?. When I look forward it 


seems to me that a time will come when 
[ shall want it very much.” 

“ You will marry,” he said. She turned 
round for a moment and looked at him 
full in the face, after such a fashion that 
he did not dare to promise her further 
comfort in that direction. “ Things always 
do come right somehow.” 

‘*‘Let us hope so. Only nothing has 
ever come right with me yet. What is 
Frank doing ?” 

“T haven’t seen him since he left 
Crummie-Toddie.” 

“* And your sister ? ” she whispered. 

“T know nothing about it at all.” 

“And you? I have told you everything 
about myself.” 

“As for me, I think of nothing but 
politics now. I have told you about my 
racing experiences. J ustat present shooting 
is up. Before Christmas I shall go into 
Chiltern’s country for a little hunting.” 

“You can hunt here ? ” 

“T shan’t stay long enough to make it 
worth while to have my horses down. If 
Tregear will go with me to the Brake I 
can mount him fora day or two. But I 
daresay you know more of his plans than 
Ido. He went to see you at Grex.” 

“ And you did not.” 

“T was not asked.” 

“ Nor was he.” 

“ Then all I can say is,” replied Silver- 
bridge, speaking in a low voice, but with 
considerable energy, ‘“ that he can use a 
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freedom with Lady Mabel Grex upon | hisfather’s house, if he intended to treat her 


which I cannot venture.” 

“TI believe you begrudge me his friend- 
ship. If you had no one else belonging to 
you with whom you could have any sym- 
pathy, would not you find comfort in a 
relation who could be almost as near to yon 
as a brother ?” 

“T do not grudge him to you.” 

“Yes; you do. And what 
have you to interfere ? ” 

“None at all, certainly. 
do it again.” 

“Don’t say that, Lord Silverbridge. 
You ought to have more mercy on me. 
You ought to put up with anything from 
me—knowing how much I suffer.” 

“T will put up with anything,” said he. 

“Do, do. And now I will try to talk to 
Mr. Erle.” 

Miss Boneassen was sitting on the other 
side of the table, between Mr. Monk and 
Phineas Finn, and throughout the dinner 
talked mock politics with the greatest 
liveliness. Silverbridge, when he entered 
the room, had gone round the table and 
had shaken hands with everyone. But 
there had been no other greeting between 
him and Isabel, nor had any sign passed 
from one to the other. No such greeting 
or sign had been possible. Nothing had 
been left undone which she had expected, 
or hoped. But, though she was lively, 
nevertheless she kept her eye upon her 
lover and Lady Mabel. Lady Mary had 
said that she thought her brother was 
in love with Lady Mabel. Could it be 
possible? In her own land she had heard 
absurd stories—stories which had seemed 
to her to be absurd—of the treachery of 
lords and countesses, of the baseness of 
aristocrats, of the iniquities of high life in 
London. But her father had told her that 
go where she might, she would find people 
in the main to be very like each other. It 
had seemed to her that nothing could be 
more ingenuous than this young man had 
been in the declaration of his love. No 
simplest republican could have spoken 
more plainly. But now, at this moment, 
she could not doubt but that her lover was 
very intimate with this other girl. Of 
course he was free. When she had 
refused to say a word to him of her own 
love or want of love, she had necessarily 
left him his liberty. When she had put 
him off for three months, of course he was 
to be his own master. But what must she 
think of him if it were so? And how 
could he have the courage to face her in 


business 


I will never 


in such a fashion? But of all this she 


showed nothing, nor was there a tone in 


her voice which betrayed her. She said 


her last word to Mr. Monk with so sweet a 


| music. 


smile that that old bachelor wished he 
were younger for her sake. 

In the evening after dinner there was 
It was discovered that Miss 


_Boncassen sang divinely, and both Lady 





Mabel and Lady Mary accompanied her. 
Mr. Erle, and Mr. Warburton, and Mr. 
Monk, all of whom were unmarried, stood 
by evraptured. But Lord Silverbridge kept 
himself apart, and interested himself in a 
description which Mrs. Boncassen gave 
him of their young men and their young 
ladies in the States. He had hardly 
spoken to Miss Boncassen—till he offered 
her sherry or soda-water before she retired 
for the night. She refused his courtesy 
with her usual smile, but showed no more 
emotion than though they two had now 
met for the first time in their lives. 

He had quite made up his mind as to 
what he would do. When the opportunity 
should come in his way he would simply 
remind her that the three months were 
passed. But he was shy of talking to her 
in the presence of Lady Mabel and his 
father. He was quite determined that the 
thing should be done at once, but he 
certainly wished that Lady Mabel had not 
been there. In what she had said to him 
at the dinner-table she had made him 
understand that she would be a trouble to 
him. He remembered her look when he 
told her she would marry. It was as 
though she had declared to him that it 
was he who ought to be her husband. It 
referred back to that proffer of love which 
he had once made to her. Of course all 
this was disagreeable. Of course it made 
things difficult for him. But not the less 
was it a thing quite assured that he would 
press his suit to Miss Boncassen. When 
he was talking to Mrs. Boncassen, he was 
thinking of nothing else. When he was 
offering Isabel the glass of sherry, he was 
telling himself that he would find his 
opportunity on the morrow—though now, 
at that moment, it was impossible that he 
should make a sign. She, as she went to 
her bed, asked herself whether it were 
possible that there should be such 
treachery; whether it were possible that 
he should pass it all by as though he had 
never said a word to her. 

During the whole of the next day, 
which was Sunday, he was equally silent. 
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Immediately after breakfast on the Monday 
shooting commenced, and he conld not 
find a moment in which to speak. I 
seemed to him that she purposely kept out 
of his way. With Mabel he did find 
himself for a few minutes alone, and was 
then interrupted by his sister and Isabel. 
“T hope you have killed a lot of things,” 
said Miss Boncassen. 

“Pretty well, among us all.” 

“What an odd amusement it seems, 
going out to commit wholesale slanghter ! 
However, it is the proper thing, no doubt.”’ 

“Quite the proper thing,” said Lord 
Silverbridge, and that was all. 

On the next morning he dressed himself 
for shooting—and then sent out the party 
without him. He had heard, he said, of a 
young horse for sale in the neighbourhood, 
and had sent to desire that it might he 
brought to him. And now he found his 
occasion. ‘Come and play a game of 
billiards,” he said to Isabel, as the three 
girls with the other ladies were together 
in the drawing-room. She got up very 
slowly from her seat, and very slowly crept 
away to the door. Then she looked round 
as thoneh expecting the others to follow 
her. None of them did follow her. Mary 
felt that she ought to do so; but, know- 
ing all that she knew, did not dare. And 
what good could she have done by one 
such interruption? Lady Mabel would 
fain have gone too; but neither did she 
quite dare. Had there been no special 
reason why she should or shonld not have 
gone with them, the thing would have 
been easy enough. When two people go 
to play billiards, 2 third may surely 
accompany them. But now, Lady Mabel 
found that she could not stir. Mrs. Finn, 
Mrs. Boncassen, and Miss Cassewary were 
all in the room, but none of, them moved. 
Silverbridge led the way quickly across 
the hall, and Isabel Boncassen followed 
him very'slowly. When she entered the 
room she fonnd him standing with a cue in 
his hand. He at once shut the door, and 
walking up to her dropped the butt of the 
cue on the floor, and spoke one word. 
“ Well!” he said. 

“ What does ‘ well’ mean ? ” 

“The three months are over.” 

“Certainly they are ‘ over.’” 

“ And I have been a model of patience.” 

“Perhaps your patience is more remark- 
able than your constancy. Is not Lady 
Mabel Grex in the ascendant just now?” 

“What do you mean by that? Whydo 
youask that ? You bade me wait for three 


| 
|months. I have waited, and here I 


| am.” 


t | “ How very—very—downright vou are.” 
| 


“Ts not that the proper thing ?” 

“T thonght I was downright—but you 
beat me hollow. Yes, the three months 
are over. And now what have you got 
to say?” He pnt down his cue, and 
stretched out his arms, as though he were 
going to take her and hold her to his heart. 
“‘No—no; not that,” she said, langhing. 
“Bat if you will speak, I will hear you.” 

“Yon know what I said before. Will 
yon love me, Tsabel ?” 

* And you know what I said before. 
Do they know that you love me? Does 
vour father know it, and your sister? 
Why did they ask me to come here?” 

“ Nohody knows it. But say that you 
love me, and everyone shall know it at 
once. Yes; one person knows it. Why 
did you mention Lady Mabel’s name? 
She knows it.” 

“ Did yon tell her ?” 

“Yes. I went again to Killancodlem 
after you were gone, and then I told her.” 

“But why her? Come, Lord Silver- 
bridge. You arestraightforward with me, 
and I will he the same with you. Yon have 
told Lady Mabel ; I have told Lady Mary.” 

“My sister !” 

“Yes; your sister. And I am sure she 
disapproves it. She did not say so; but T 
am sure if isso. And then she told me 
something.” 

“ What did she tell yon ?” 

“Has there never been reason to think 
that yon intended to offer your hand to 
Lady Mahel Grex ? ” 

“ Tid she tell you so ?” 

“You shonld answer my question, Lord 
Silverbridge. It is surely one which I 
have a right to ask.” Then she stood 
waiting for his reply, keeping herself at 
some little distance from him as though 
she were afraid that he would fly upon 
her. And indeed there seemed to be cause 
for such fear from the frequent gestures 
of his hands. ‘Why do yon not answer 
me? Has there been reason for such 
expectations ? ” 

“Yes; there has.” 

“There has!” 

“T thought of it—not knowing myself— 
before I had seen you. You shall know it 
all if you will only say that you love me.” 

“T shonld like to know it all first.” 

“You do know it all—almost. I have 
told you that she knows what I said to you 
at Killancodlem. Is not that enough?” 
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“ And she approves!” 

“What has that todo with it? Lady 
Mabel is my friend, but not my guardian.” 

“Has she a right to expect that she 
should be your wife?” 

“No; certainly not. Why should you 
ask all this? Do you love me? Come, 
Isabel; say that you love me. Will you 
call me vain if I say that I almost think 
you do? Yon cannot doubt about my 
love—not now.” 

* No—not now.” 

“You needn’t. Why won’t you be as 
honest tome? If you hate me, say so— 
but if you love me ia 

“‘T do not hate you, Lord Silverbridge.” 

“ And is that all?” 

“You asked me the question.” 

“But do you love me? By George, I 
thought you would be more honest and 
straightforward.” 

Then she dropped her badinage and 
answered him seriously. “I thought I 
had been honest and straightforward. 
When I found that you were in earnest at 
Killancodlem——” 

“Why did you ever doubt me?” 

“When I felt that you were in earnesi, 
then I had to be in earnest too. And I 
thought so much about it that I lay awake 
nearly all that night. Shall I tell you 
what I thought ? ” 

“Tell me something that I should like 
to hear.” 

“T will tell you the truth. ‘ Is it possible,’ 
I said to myself, ‘ that such a man as that 
can want me to be his wife ; he an English- 
man, of the highest rank and the greatest 
wealth, and one that any girl in the world 
would love ?” 

“ Psha! ” he exclaimed. 

“ That is what I said to myself.” Then 
she paused, and looking into his face he 
saw that there was a glimmer of a tear in 
each eye. ‘ One that any girl must love 
when asked for her love—because he is so 
sweet, so good, and so pleasant.” 

“T know that you are chaffing.” 

“Then I went on asking myself ques- 
tions. And is it possible that I, who by 
all his friends will be regarded as a nobody, 
whoam an American—with merely human 
work-a-day blood in my veins—that such 
a one as I should become his wife? Then 
I told myself that it was not possible. It 
was not in accordance with the fitness of 
things. All the dukes in England would 
rise up against it, and especially that duke 
whose good-will would be imperative.” 

“Why should he rise up against it P ” 
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“Yon know he will. But I will go on 
with my story of myself. When I had 
settled that in my mind, I jast cried my- 
self to sleep. It had been a dream. I 
had come across one who in his own 
self seemed to combine all that I had 
ever thought of as being lovable in a 


” 


man—— 

“ Tsabel! ” 

“And in his outward circumstances 
soared as much above my thoughts as 
the heaven is above the earth. And he 
had whispered to me soft, loving, heavenly 
words. No, no; you shall not touch me. 
Bat you shall listen to me. In my sleep 
I could be happy again and not see the 
barriers. But when I woke I made upmy 
mind. ‘If he comes to me again,’ I said 
—‘if it should be that he should come to 
me again, I will teil him that he shall be 
my heaven on earth, if—if—if the ill-will 
of his friends would not make that heaven 
a hell to both of us.’ I did not tell you 
quite all that.” 

“You told me nothing but that I was to 
come again in three months.” 

“IT said more thanthat. I bade you ask 
your father. Now you have come again. 
You cannot understand a girl’s fears and 
doubts. Howshonld you? I thought per- 
haps you would not come. When I saw 
you whispering to that highly-born beauty, 
and remembered what I was myself, I 
thought that—you would not come.” 

“Then you must love me.” 

** Love you! Oh, my darling No, no, 
no,” she said, as she retreated from him 
round the corner of the billiard-table, and 
stood guarding herself from him with her 
little hands. “You ask if I love you. 
You are entitled to knowthetruth. From 
the sole of your foot to the crown of your 
head I love you as I think a man would 
wish to be loved by the girl he loves. 
You have come across my life, and have 
swallowed me up, and made me all your 
own. But I will not marry you to be 
rejected by your people. No; nor shall 
there be a kiss between us till. know that 
it will not be so.” 

“ May I speak to your father ? ” 

“Tor what good? I have not spoken 
to father or mother because I have known 
that if must depend upon your father. 
Lord Silverbridge, if he will tell me that I 
shall be his daughter I will become your 
wife—oh, with such perfect joy, with such 
perfect truth! If it can never be so, then 
let us be torn apart—with whatever 
struggle, still at once. In that case I will 
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get myself back to my own country as 
best I may, and will pray to God that all 
this may in time be forgotten.” Then she | 
made her way round to the door, leaving 
him fixed to the spot in which she had been 
standing. But as she went she made a 
little prayer to him. ‘ Do not delay my 
fate. It is all in all to me.” And so he 
was left alone in the billiard-room. 





‘woman, looking for her bit, came in an’ 


FOLK-LORE IN THE COUNTY 
DONEGAL. 

A nistory of the folk-lore of the County 
Donegal would be quite incomplete with- 
out some account of the cures and charms 
so generally used by middle-aged and old 
people among the peasantry. While pro- 
secuting enquiries in this direction, we | 
have come in contact with a depth of 
superstition which seems to be absolutely 
fathomless. A good deal of really useful 
knowledge relating to herbs is overlaid 
with superstition; but magic and witch- 
craft, pure and simple, have far the 
greatest number of votaries. 

To begin with rheumatism—the com- 
monest ill to which our flesh is heir in this 
damp climate. Several quaint cures are 
advocated by the old people. 

An old woman, who is not sure of her 
exact age, but says she was born in the 
“first year of the uniting,” told the writer 
the following story : 

“My grandmother,” she began, “ was 
that afflicted wi’ the pains that she couldna’ 
lift her hand to her head. One day a poor 


took a seat by the fire, an’ while she was 
there the grandmother reached up to the 
shelf for her knitting, an’ she groaned 
an’ lamented when she moved her arm. 
‘Good woman,’ says the poor auld wife, 
‘I’m sorry to see you the way you are. 
What is it ails you ?’ Wi’ that my grand- 
mother told her all about fhe pains, an’ 
she bid her get frog’s spawn out o’ the 
dykes, art’ put it in a crock, wi’ a slate on 
the top of it, an’ bury it for three months 
in the garden, then take it up an’ rub the 
pains wi’ what she’d find in the crock. 

“Tt was done, an’ at the end o’ the 
three months the crock was dug up, and 
the finest water was in it. I heerd my 
mother saying that they persevered rnb- 
bing wi’ the water, an’ the old woman got 
rid of her rheumatics.” 

Another cure for rheumatism is to take 
the patient in an asses’ cart, and drive him 
for half a day over the roughest ground 
that can be found. 








[Conducted by 
A third cure has quite a cruel sound. 
At a wake in Fannet, a wild region on the 
Donegal coast, a man, bent almost double, 
and tottering slowly, supported by his 
stick, entered the house, and sat down by 
the fire. He was a neighbour of the 
bereaved family, so that the people smoking 
round the hearth were not surprised to 
see him. It was the day of the funeral ; 
the coffin had arrived, and the dead man 
was abont to be laid within it. But 
before they raised him from the bed, the 
crippled man crept over, and taking the 
hand of the corpse, applied it to his arm, 
to his shoulder, and to his leg, saying, 
“Tak’ my pains wi’ you, Thady, in the 
name of God.” 

The neighbours and family stepped back, 
whispering, “Poor Donald! Poor crathur, 
he’s sore afflicted wi’ the pains. Why 
wouldn’t he try the cure ?” Again, when 
the coffin was being lifted over the thres- 
hold, Donald called after it, ‘Tak’ my pains 
wi’ you, Thady, in the name of God.” 

“Was the cure successful ? ” we asked 
our informant. 

“ Ay. Donald threw away the stick, an’ 
walked as weel’s I do; but sura it was a 
harsh, unfeeling thing todo. I’d sooner 
ha’ suffered the pains.” 

Donald, who tried the cure, and Kitty, 
who told us of it, are Roman Catholics, 
and their idea probably was that the pains 
of rheumatism wonld be an imperceptible 
addition to those of purgatory. But a 
selfish willingness on the part of the 
people to bequeath their own sufferings 
to others crops out in a good many 
of the country cures and charms. In 
Letterkenny and its neighbourhood a per- 
son who is troubled with warts steals a 
scrap of raw beef (the charm is useless if 
the beef be obtained in any honest way), 
rubs his warts with it, and buries it where 
four roads cross, convinced that the first 
passer-by who steps upon the spot where 
it is buried will inherit his warts. 

If an Innishowen woman is troubled in 
the same way she procures ten straws, ties 
a knot upon each, throws the tenth away, 
and carefully rubbing her warts with the 
nine knotted straws, makes an attractive- 
looking white paper parcel of them, and 
throws it upon the high road, sure that the 
first inquisitive person who takes up and 
opens the parcel will become possessor 
of her warts. 

The cures differ slightly in different 
parts of the country. In some districts a 
wart charmer gives a folded paper, direct- 
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ing the patient to bury it, and assuring 
him that as the paper decays his warts 
will vanish, In other townlands he will 
be advised to touch the warts with nine 
pins, and throw them away in the grave- 
yard. Another cure is to dip a cloth in 
pig’s blood, rub the warts with it, and bury 
it, and as the cloth rots away the warts 
will disappear. 

To return, however, to more serious and 
universal ills. For toothache our oid 
people recommend many cures. Thecom- 
monest of these is a particularly gruesome 
one. Some months ago an English tourist, 
lingering in a country churchyard, was 
present at a funeral, and observed among 
the group of mourners a young man, who 
particularly attracted attention by his 
swollen face, and the utter dejection of his 
appearance. “Here at least is one true 
mourner,” thought the Englishman. While 
this thought was passing through his 
mind the supposed mourner took up 4 
skull which lay on the top of a heap of 
dry mould and crumbled bones. He raised 
it to his lips, and, with his own teeth, 
extracted a tooth from it. Horror filled 
the stranger as he watched this proceeding, 
and saw him throw the skull carelessly 
away, while he wrapped the tooth in paper 
and put it in his pocket. 

“Can you tell me why he did that?” 
asked our tourist of an old man who had 
stood beside him during the funeral cere- 
mony. 

“ Ay, surely, your honour; the poor boy 
was very bad wi’ the toothache, an’ it’s 
allowed to be a cure if you draw a tooth 
frae a skull wi’ yourain teeth. He’ll sew 
the tooth in his clothes an’ wear it as long 
as he lives.” 

“You don’t tell me so! Do you think 
the remedy will be effectual ? ” 

“ Tt’s ‘ike enough, sir,” replied the old 
man, showing where a tooth was sewed in 
the lining of his own waistcoat. “ It’s five 
year since I pulled thatanethesame way, an’ 
I never had a touch o’ the toothache since.” 

There are wise men—generally country 
schoolmasters—who profess to give a cure 
for toothache. Some words are written on 
a slip of paper, which is folded up and 
given to the sufferer, with the injunction 
not to read it, but to sew it unopened in 
his clothes. If the paper were to be read 
the charm would be broken. 

“That is a pretty ring,” we remark to 
some tidy housemaid or nursery-maid, as 
she waits upon us. 

“Tt was bestowed on me, ma’am,” she 





replies, but no blush accompanies the con- 
fession, and we know instinctively that it 
was not the giftofanadmirer. “I wear it 
for the toothache,” she proceeds to explain. 

Probably some neighbour, seeing her 
suffer, had kindly presented it, knowing the 
superstition that to wear a ring which has 
been given as a present is a charm against 
toothache. It certainly must be an easier 
and pleasanter remedy than to swallow 
nine hairs pulled out of a black cat’s tail, 
which is the cure most strongly recom- 
mended in some parts of Donegal. 

In a village very well known to the 
present writer live two highly-gifted indi- 
viduals—an old man, the touch of whose 
hand can charm away “the rose,” or 
erysipelas, uz. a woman who is able to 
cure headache and “heart fever.” These 
people are resorted to by patients from a 
distance of many miles. They are Roman 
Catholics, but Protestants believe in their 
powers as firmly as do those of their own 
persuasion. To attempt to throw discredit 
upon theirclaims would bea very unpopular, 
as well as an utterly useless, proceeding. 

“ How did you gain the power to cure?” 
we gravely asked the old man. Many 
offerings of tobacco had made him our 
firm friend, and our manner was quite 
respectful, so he had no objection to reply. 
* Did the priest give it to you?” 

“No, miss; the priest doesna’ know 
that I can cure the rose. He wouldna’ 
give in to thae things, ava.” 

“Was it born with you? Did you 
inherit it from your father or mother ? ” 

“No, miss; 1 was man big when I got 
it. It was an old neighbour that had a 
great wish for me, an’ when he was dying 
he sent for me, an’ give me the secret. 
I wasna’ very willing to take it frae him, 
for I knowed there’d be a deal o’ bother 
wi’ it; an’ sure enough there was. Many’s 
the time I lost my sleep at night, for I 
must rab three times, you know, to make 
the cure—once before sunrise, and twice 
after sunset. I ha’ seen mysel’ travelling 
in the dark to see people, an’ called up out 
o’ my bed, just like a doctor, but without 
a doctor’s pay.” 

“Why did not you make a charge ? ” 

“Them that cures like me canna’ do 
that. We jast tak’ what the people is 
pleased to give—a grain o’ tea an’ sugar, 
or a bit o’ tobacco.” 

“ You ought to be rich, then, for I hear 
you have cured a great many people.” 

“I’m no rich, miss, dear. If it wasna’ 
for you I’d be poor enough.” 
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“ But you must feel happy to think you 
have done so much good ?” 

“Ay, I’m pleased to think o’ that 
surely.” 

Some time after the above conversation, 
the cook in a house near Darby’s village 
was missing when her mistress went to the 
kitchen to give an order. Her fellow- 
servants, with evident reluctance, confessed 
that she was gone to spend the night in 
the village, but nothing further would they 
say. The mystery, however, was solved 
next morning, when her mistress indig- 
nantly asked the reason of such extra- 
ordinary conduct. 

“Oh, ma’am, you know it was my only 
chance of acure. You saw yourself the 
way my face was swelled yesterday ; and 
if I hadna’ slept below I couldna’ ha’ got 
Darby to rub me before sunrise. 1’m 
nearly well; but I must go to him this 
evening after sunset, an’ that will finish 
the cure.” 

We have been greatly exercised in mind 
to discover the meaning of the mysterious 
disease called “heart fever:” and, after 
listening to many descriptions of the 
symptoms, believe it to be dyspepsia, or 
indigestion. Hily McGarvey, who performs 
innumerable cures, measures her patients 
three times round the waist with a ribbon, 
to the outer edge of which is fasten a 
green thread. If her patient be mistaken 
in supposing himself to be afflicted with 
heart fever, this green thread will remain 
in its place; but should he really have the 
disorder, it will be found that the thread has 
left the edge of the ribbon and lies curled 
up in the centre. 

At the third measuring Hily prays for a 
blessing. She next hands the patient nine 
leaves of “ heart fever grass,” or dandelion, 
gathered by herself, directing him to eat 
three leaves on three successive mornings. 

This woman is a voteen, or devotee, and 
bas a high character for piety among her 
Roman Catholic neighbours. Her touch 
and her prayer are said to be a certain 
cure for headache. 

The priest is frequently applied to for a 
cure for epilepsy, or the falling sickness. 
He enjoins penance upon members of his 
own flock, and upon Protestants, who 
sometimes go to him, he lays some trifling 
obligation, such as the hearing of a mass 
once a year, or the wearing of a gospel 
—i.e., some sentence of Holy Scripture 
written upon parchment, and sewninto their 
clothing. The following instance of super- 
stition in an elderly Presbyterian farmer is 





quite authentic. Thirty years ago James 
MacFeeters suffered much from epilepsy, 
and was advised to apply to the priest for 
a cure. James was sharp and worldly-wise 
at fairs and markets. No man could have 
imposed upon him in such matters as the 
price of cattle, or the selling of milk and 
butter; and he was a fair scholar—that 
is to say, he could read his Bible and 
Psalm Book, and cast up his farm accounts. 
But he believed in Father Denis’s healing 
power, and duly consulted him. The priest 
advised him not to eat bacon, and com- 
manded him to touch the chapel door every 
Sunday morning on his way to meeting. 
The latter duty took hima full mile out of 
his way, but he never failed to accomplish it. 
He declared to his dying day that Father 
Denis had cured him, and whena new chapel 
was to be built he presented a piece of 
ground as a site for it in token of gratitude. 

Of course the old superstition regarding 
the healing gift born with a seventh son 
is very common among our semi-Scottish 
population. The succession must not be 
interrupted by the birth of a daughter, 
else the seventh son will not be able to 
effect cures ; but it is not generally known 
that a particular ceremony must be ob- 
served at the moment of the infant’s birth, 
in order to give him his healing power. 

The woman who receives him in her 
arms places in his tiny hand whatever 
substance she decides that he shall rub 
with in after life, and she is very careful 
not to let him touch anything until this 
shall have been accomplished. If silver 
is to be the charm, she has provided a 
sixpenny or threepenny bit; but as the 
coinage of the realm may possibly change 
during his lifetime, and thus render his 
cure valueless, she has more likely placed 
meal or salt upon the table within reach. 
Sometimes it is determined that he is to 
rub with his own hair, and in this case 
the father is sammoned, and requested to 
kneel down before his new-born son, whose 
little fingers are guided to his head and 
helped to close upon a lock of hair. 

Whatever substance a seventh son rubs 
with must be worn by his patients as long 
as they live. The cure of the king’s evil, 
or scrofula, is his specialty. The most 
favourable moment to visit him is on a 
Friday, just before sunrise. 

A great many extraordinary remedies 
for whooping-cough are recommended in 
Donegal. One of the quaintest and most 
resorted to is to procure and wear a lock 
of hair from a posthumous child. 
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Two years ago, every second child in the 
townland of Ballylaiferty was coughing 
terribly. To the question, “‘ How is Sandy 
or Lizzie to-day ?” the answer was, ‘“‘ Bad 
enough “still, but they’ll be better to- 
morrow, for we ha’ got a wee lock of hair 
from Jamie Teague.” 

“A lock of bair from Jamie Teague ! 
What will you do with it?” 

“The weans ’ill wear it, miss, an’ they’ll 
soon be better.” 

“ But why Jamie Teague’s hair ?” 

“Becase Jamie’s a boy that never seen 
his father ; an’ it’s allowed that the hair of 
ane that never saw his father is good for 
the chin-cough,” was the reply, with a 
smile of indulgent pity for our ignorance. 
In other districts the child is passed nine 
times under a donkey. In some parishes 
the mother of the sick child goes out in 
the evening, 

Where the beetle wheels his droning flight ; 


but she does not listen to the pleasant 
sound with any of the feelings that in- 
spired the poet. She hopes the beetle will 
fly against her and be caught; she must 
not look for him; the charm is useless if 
the poor insect does not become her prey 
by accident. He is carried home and 
corked up in a bottle, and as he slowly 
dies the child’s cough wears away. 

In the neighbourhood of Letterkenny 
and Ramelton the sick child is sent out to 
meet a piebald horse. If he chance to 
encounter this rare animal, he stops the 
rider, and says: “‘ You man, riding on the 
piebald horse, give me a cure for the chin- 
cough.” To which the rider replies: “A 
kiss from my lips, a kepper (piece of bread 
and butter) from my hand, or a penny 
from my purse.” One of these three things 
is chosen, and the child is supposed to go 
home cured. 

Another childish disorder has an ex- 
tremely curious remedy. Sketching one 
evening on the bank of the Lennan, a little 
trout stream not far from Letterkenny, 
we saw @ young girl come down a sloping 
field on the opposite side, leading a boy, 
who followed her with a halter round his 
neck. A group of women from the door 
of the farm-house at the head of the brae 
stood watching the procession. When the 
children reached the stream the boy went 
down upon his hands and knees, and 
crossed thus, bending his lips to the water 
to drink, the girl going first, and still hold- 
ing the halter. ‘They recrossed the stream 
in the same way; he once more drank, and 





then she led him home. Presently they 
again appeared coming down the hill; but 
this time the boy led the girl, and the same 
ceremony was repeated. 

A gift of bon-bons won the children’s 
hearts, and persuaded them to disclose the 
reason of the extraordinary manoeuvres 
that had so much excited our curiosity. 

“Me an’ Tom’s very bad wi’ the 
mumps,” explained the little girl, raising 
her hands to her swollen neck and cheeks, 
“so I put the branks on Tom, an’ took 
him to the water; and then he put them 
on me. We be to do that three times, an’ 
it’s allowed it ’ill be a cure.” 

“Could nobody but Tom lead you?” 

“Oh, ay, ma’am! Any boy at allcould 
put the branks on me an’ take me, an’ any 
wee girl could take Tom.” 

A few days later the same brother and 
sister stood up in a geography class at the 
national school. We were requested to 
hear the lesson; but our desire to gain 
knowledge being much stronger than our 
wish to impart it, we whispered: ‘ Was it 
a cure ? ” instead of asking, ‘‘ What is the 
capital of Spain?” as we should have 
done. The quick-witted little maiden’s 
eyes sparkled as she replied in the same 
tone: “ Ay, ma’am, we're rightly now ;” 
then, glancing over her shoulder, she gave 
her geography answer aloud for the mis- 
tress to hear. A stye on the eye, it may be 
noted, can be cured by pointing at it nine 
times with a gooseberry-thorn which has 
been passed through a wedding ring, or by 
pointing nine iron nails at it. 

There are women in our favoured 
country who are possessed of more wonder- 
ful powers than any of the talented doctors 
and doctresses above enumerated. They 
are able to take a mote out of the eye 
without even seeing the afflicted person. 
All that is necessary for the sufferer to do 
is to send a messenger to the wise woman 
to ask foracure. Having listened atten- 
tively to the description of the case, the 
charmer fills a bow! with water, and walks 
with it to her door. She then takes a 
mouthfal of the water and puts it out 
again. “Na, it’s no there yet,” she says. 
Another mouthful is taken, probably 
with like result; but at the third trial 
she exclaims, “ Ay, there it’s!” and shows 
to the messenger the mote, grain of iron 
or steel, or whatever it may have been 
that caused the pain, floating in the bowl 
of water. 

A woman in the neighbourhood of Carri- 
gans was thus gifted; but she died a few 
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years ago without letting her mantle fall 
upon anyone, and her old neighbours are 
now in a difficulty when they stand in 
need of the assistance she used to give. 

A certain America Sullivan is famous 
for the cures of this description effected by 
her. By the way, America became pos- 
sessed of her Christian name in a curious 
manner. Her parents were well-to-do 

eople in the wild district of Glennamoyle. 

hey lived in a comfortable farmhouse, 
which was too large for them, because their 
eight children had died in infancy, and the 
place was empty and lonely. It was as 
if some sad fatality pursued them. A 
ninth infant was expected, but they were 
afraid to hope for its life. They consulted 
the oldest and wisest people in the parish, 
who said to them: “ You be to make the 
first one that steps on the doorstane after 
the wean is born give it a name, and you'll 
get keeping it.” 

The child’s aunt laid this advice to 
heart, and when, soon after its birth, foot- 
steps were heard approaching the door 
she rushed to meet them, and saw a 
“traveller looking for her bit”—i.e., a 
beggar-woman. 

“Name the wean that was born here 
this morning!” cried the aunt in great 
haste, for the visitor must not be permitted 
to speak before naming the baby, else the 
spell would be broken. 

“America,” replied the woman on the 
spur of the moment. 

America, accordingly, was the name 
given to the little girl at her baptism. 
She throve very well, and is herself the 
mother of a large family. 








A CHANGE. 
Witu wooing voice and dazzling smiles she glides, 
Upon the flowery paths we long to follow, 
Her glory on the hill’s tall crest abides, 
Her music murmurs from the bosky hollow, 
She pours her vigour in the eager brain, 
She nerves the head with loss and wrong to cope, 
We mock the warning voice of change or pain, 
Tracing the feotsteps of the angel Hope. 
But when the weary height seems almost; won, 
And the old valley that we loved of ycre 
Lies far below beneath the setting sun, 
The radiance lights the golden head no more; 
The soft wings droop, the ringing accents falter, 
We cling around her feet, we worship yet, 
And even as we kneel, we see her alter, 
And in her place, back pointing, stands Regret. 


A NIGHT-CRUISE IN NEW YORK 
HARBOUR. 

“Ou, yes, you kin smoke if you like,” 
said the driver of the omnibus, as he took 
my fare and a cigar through the circular 
hole cut immediately behind his seat. 








“There won’t be no women-passengers, 
and blamed few of any sort.” And so 
the event proved, for I had the vehicle all 
to myself as we rattled down town. It 
was a dank, dreary night, succeeding a 
humid, sunless day in October, and the 
windows were blurred with moisture 
within and sprinkled with fine rain out- 
side, imparting a still stranger aspect to 
the comparatively deserted streets in 
the lower portion of the city. Seen 
through their tearful medium the great 
wholesale stores and warehouses on Broad- 
way, with their blank iron shutters and 
hermetically closed doors, looked as 
gloomy and as inaccessible as so many 
gaols; while the few narrow transverse 
lanes, leading steeply downwards towards 
the East and North Rivers, were scarcely 
distinguishable. Everything was dismal 
and depressing, and therefore strictly in 
keeping with the occasion. I was bound 
for a nocturnal cruise with the New York 
Harbour Police on the waters environing 
that city, in order to see how its rivers 
are guarded. 

The omnibus deposits me at the corner 
of State Street, in front of a building 
over the door of which a lamp, gleaming 
out into the wet and misty night like the 
eye of a vigilant Cyclops, proclaims the 
head-quarters of the constabulary in 
question. Punctual to his appointment— 
in fact, waiting—lI find the captain thereof, 
who at once consigns me to the care of a 
sturdy sergeant, attired in a stout pilot 
coat and official cap, which have bidden 
defiance to worse storms than the one 
impending. He is quite ready, too, and 
together we skirt the black Battery and 
descend Whitehall Stairs. There the 
sergeant’s lantern, redly reflected upon 
the dark water at the end of the shed 
covering the little wharf, reveals a boat 
manned by four policemen, all buttoned 
up in heavy dark coats and resting on 
their oars. Into this boat we enter, the 
sergeant takes the rudder, and we put off 
on our cruise of inspection. 

Our course lies up the East River, 
keeping close to the shore, coasting the 
many piers which project therefrom and 
the more numerous vessels. The fast- 
falling drizzle is driven against us by as 
raw and unpleasant a north-east wind 
as ever searched ont latent rheumatism 
in the bones of shrinking humanity. But, 
appropriately clad, one can afford to brave 
it—nay, even to enjoy the spectacle. 
Indeed, it is worth paying the price of a 
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little physical inconvenience to any lover 
of the picturesque. 

On onr left the piers and vessels loom 
up intensely black, their blackness being 
all the more distinct from the relief of an 
occasional lamp or cresset at the end of 
a lonely wharf. The masts and spars of 
the shipping are at once exaggerated and 
rendered indistinct by the fast-gathering 
haze; while the more distant craft, of all 
forms and sizes, are all but invisible. The 
water rushes and ripples and swashes and 
gurgles against the piers and vessels and 
our boat, with an inexpressibly mournful 
sound. To the right the river looks broader 
than by daylight (it is, indeed, a mile wide), 
for there are but few craft of any kind upon 
its open stream. Only a mud-scow or 80, 
probably employed for dredging purposes, 
comes drifting down in ghost-like silence. 
But the great Brooklyn ferry-boats plash 
to and fro continually, leaving a broad 
track of indistinctly-seen foam in their 
wake. They rise big and bulky from the 
surface of the water, and their long 
lighted cabins are in cheery contrast with 
the blackness without, while their little, 
bright, coloured signal-lamps aloft look 
more than pretty. When our boat (not a 
large one) comes within the swell caused 
by these leviathans, it oscillates consider- 
ably. But such excitements occur but 
seldom. All the rest of the sights, the 
sounds, the drizzle, the darkness, are 
sombre and suggestive of melancholy. 

Or they would be so, if I were to sit in 
silence and yield to their influence, which 
is not the case. l'or the sergeant is excel- 
lent company, and has much to relate con- 
cerning the harbour-police of New York 
City which commands my earnest attention 
and may be worth that of the reader. 

Before the existence of this branch of 
the force, maritime New York was an 
undefended prey to as dangerous and as 
daring a race of water-thieves as ever 
infested the port of London a hundred 
and fifty years ago, when their grades and 
designations were thus characterised : 
“Game watermen and game lightermen, 
heavy horsemen and light horsemen, 
scuffie - hunters and long-apron men, 
lumpers, journeymen coopers, mud-larks, 
badgers, and rat-catchers;” to which 
might be added a category of to-day: 
“ tier-rangers, truckers, dry-dredgermen,” 
and the like. Similar aquatic vermin 
swarmed on the waters of the Empire City ; 
their modes of theft being as varied as 
audacious. They carried off boxes, barrels, 





and cotton-bales from the wharves, some- 
times in broad daylight, in boats and 
carts, with or without connivance on the- 
part of the crew or captain. They glided 
silently alongside vessels in the dusk of 
the evening or at night, to receive bags 
full of coffee, tea, or sugar—anything— 
dishonestly dropped overboard or lowered 
to them by accomplices. They entered 
ships nocturnally and purloined all they 
could lay their hands on, sometimes mal- 
treating and even murdering watchmen, 
oftener threatening mates and captains 
with loaded pistols presented at their 
heads, or knives at their throats—as mates 
and captains were rather too fond of 
alleging, by way of accounting for any 
large deficiency in the amount of their 
owners’ property. They bored holes from 
beneath the piers through the planking 
and into casks of spirits, wine, molassos, 
oil, turpentine, &c., tapping their contents 
into vessels of their own in boats below; 
insomuch that when the stevedores came 
to remove the said casks they found their 
work unexpectedly lightened. They cut 
vessels adrift and then ransacked them. 
They stole chains, cordage, timber, iron, 
lead, copper, boats, stores, goods of all 
kinds, nothing being too hot and very 
little too heavy for them. Like the bravo 
in Gil Blas, when it was their business to 
deal with other people’s property, they 
would willingly have carried off Noah’s 
Ark. In skort, their depredations and 
ferocity became so formidable and no- 
torious that when the latter culminated in 
the particularly atrocious murder of a 
poor watchman by two young ruffians 
named Saul and Howlett—a case which 
excited much attention at the time and 
terminated in the execution of the crimi- 
nals—it was felt that something must be 
done towards abating the evil. Hence 
originated the New York Harbour Police. 

lt began about 1858. Its hours, its pay, 
and, as near as possible, its duties, were 
and are similar to those of the land con- 
stabulary, the men, after roll-call, repair- 
ing to their boats instead of patrolling the 
streets, and observing in all respects the 
same regulations as those on shore. They 
are principally recruited from the ranks 
of sailors and boatmen. Each of them, 
when on daty, carries a loaded navy 
revolver. The force, at the time of which 
I write (1861), was less than it had been, 
comprising the captain, four sergeants, 
thirty-nine patrolmen, and two doormen 
—forty-six persons in all. These were 
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accommodated with four boats; one of 
which was stationed down the bay, off 
Staten Island, at Quarantine, for the con- 
venience of the authorities there. This 
force—less than half the number of the 
Thames Police, which, too, has a much 
more limited extent of coast under super- 
vision—did duty on both the East and 
North Rivers, including the Brooklyn 
shore. It has since been greatly increased. 
Its general efficiency is proved by the 
cessation of great crimes in the port of 
New York, and the comparative security 
of property there, if not by the extirpation 
of the horde of amphibious rascality 
already described. 

“But we had a hard row to hoe at first, 
I tell you,” says the sergeant, who has 
been a member of the force from its com- 
mencement. ‘“ They tried to get ahead of 
us all sorts of ways—first by bribery, then 
threats, then violence. We was shot at 
sometimes, aud had to fight for our lives. 
I could show you a cut with a knife in 
this coat of mine, sewed up, which would 
have been five dollars to the coroner if I 
hadn’t worn a pretty thick pocket-book 
underneath. The fellow as done it is 
serving out his time at Sing-Sing now. 
At last we used to lock up a lot regular 
every night on suspicion—just to keep ’em 
out of mischief. That riled ’em some, 
you bet! Many’s the time I’ve stepped 
into a boat and, producing my revolver, 
ordered the crew to row me to the pier 
nearest to the Tombs. ‘What for?’ 
they’d ask; ‘what had they ben a-doing 
of?’ On which I’d just repeat my order. 
They’d grumble and blackguard me, but 
mostly obey. In time we got ’em quite 
under, for crime ain’t no match for dis- 
cipline and steady daily and nightly vigi- 
lance. The thieves became discouraged, 
and the dealers in old junk ard marine 
stores didn’t make fortunes quite so 
rapidly; and ‘our duties branched out in 
other directions.” 

Further conversation elicited that these 
may be stated as follows: First, saving 
lives by rescuing people who have fallen 
into the water by accident, or who en- 
deavour to commit suicide. To this duty 
may be added the ghastly one of bringing 
drowned bodies to land, which is generally 
done by towing in the wake of the boat, 
a rope being made fast to the corpse. 
Second, the recovery of property adrift 
and afloat, the amount of which, as may 
be supposed, exceeds that saved both from 
river-thieves or from fire in any of the 








wards oi the city. Sometimes a canal- 
boat laden with coal, or a lighter con- 
taining hogsheads of sugar, comes floating 
down the bay; at others some thousands 
of planks or barrel-staves, adrift from 
craft capsized by ferry-boats. In the 
former cases the police take possession of 
and retain the vessel and cargo until the 
discovery of the owners; in the latter 
they collect the floating property, and 
compel the swarms of boatmen attracted 
by it to render up their loads. Third, re- 
pressing mutinies, fights, quarrels, and 
disorders on board ships, the latter of 
which are common enough on the depar- 
ture of vessels, when sailors go, or are put 
on deck, drunk. Fourth, driving off 
“‘runners,” crimps, and such human sharks 
as prey upon the mariner, and especially 
the foreigner. Commonly these fellows 
board vessels on their arrival in port, and 
persuade the men to desert, which not 
only puts their captains to serious incon- 
venience, but also frequently involves 
owners in grave pecuniary responsibilities ; 
those of Russian ships being bound to 
return with the full complement of crew 
with which they sailed, under penalty of 
one hundred dollars (twenty pounds) fine 
for each missing subject of the Czar. 
Apropos of which regulation, the sergeant 
relates an amusing anecdote of a charac- 
teristic Muscovite expedient, recently hit 
upon by a skipper as a means of prevention. 

“He warn’t going to run no risk, you 
see,” said the officer; ‘‘so he just goes to 
his consul and gets authority to trot his 
tarry Finns (all Rooshian sailors is Finns, 
you know) right up to the Tombs, and jug 
‘em until his day of clearing, And there 
they stayed sure enough, all snug and 
safe, for nigh two weeks. They didn’t 
mind it much, however, for they had 
plenty of cheap rum and tobacco, and was 
more or less corned all the time. That’s 
what it is to be a Rooshian, instead of 
hailing from a free country.” 

The completion of this story brings us, 
still coasting the New York side of the 
East River, as far as Grand Street. The 
wharves are as black as ever; but at one 
a number of red-shirted men, at work on 
the side of a vessel by the light of a 
blazing cresset, almost flush with the 
water, affords a truly Rembrandtish effect, 
not at all impaired by the surrounding 
drizzle, which has temporarily abated, but 
with treacherous intentions, as we find 
presently. We have met and exchanged 
salutations with a “ duty-boat,” which 
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straightway retires into the obscurity 
whence it emerged. The tide has turned ; 
it is now flood, and the sergeant steers for 
the Williamsburgh shore. Crossing the 
river we glide alongside the old North 
Carolina (a dismasted flag-ship), and are 
hailed by a wide-awake sailor on board 
a gun-boat, answering “ Police.” It is 
very, very quiet, and lam remarking the 
strange reflection of the street-lamps in 
the low sky over the city of New York 
when a clock strikes nine. Immediately 
others chime out, and from vessel to vessel 
far and near over the water, breaking the 
stillness of the night, comes the cry of 
* All’s well!” with a long-drawn, musical 
cadence at once pleasant and solemn to 
listen to. Presently, however, it dies away, 
and we hear nothing but the swash and 
gurgle of the waters, see nothing but the 
river, the sky, the distant city, and the 
gleam of our lantern shining on the black 
sides of the neighbouring craft. 

Down the river now, past rows of sheds 
sheltering government stores, by hollow 
wharves and piers, into the Atlantic Dock, 
on the look-out for another “ duty-boat,” 
which is invisible in the mist and fast- 
increasing rain and darkness. Then across 
Buttermilk Channel, and coasting the outer 
shore of Governor’s Island, where the 
shuddering trees look black and drenched, 
and where, as we row stiflly, with the 
wind and rain in our faces, we are chal- 
lenged by the sentry on guard at Castle 
William. We can now see nothing— 
absolutely nothing but water in the atmo- 
sphere. So I am not sorry to be landed at 
Whitehall Stairs, and thus terminate my 
cruise with the New York Harbour Police. 

But on disembarking there occurred an 
incident which formed a very dismal and 
appropriate conclusion to my adventure. 
“There’s a stiff gone up to the office,” 
eays a man in charge of the North River 
boat, which has arrived before us. 

I understood the technicality. He 
alluded to a dead body—the corpse of a 
woman, which had been discovered floating 
somewhere off Courtland Street Pier, in the 
vicinity of the Jersey City Ferry-house. 
As this was some years before the establish- 
ment of the Morgue on the East River side 
the police had brought it, temporarily, to 
head-quarters. After a few enquiries the 
sergeant invites me to witness this melan- 
choly acquisition. 

We descend to the foundations of the 
building. The corpse lies upon the 
stretcher on which it has been conveyed 








thither. Seen in the alternate shadows 
cast by the arched walls and the light of 
a gas-jet, with the bare earthen floor 
beneath, and rubbish and lumber around, 
it is a sombre spectacle. 

The sergeant removes the covering 
gently from the face, and by the flame of 
a piece of ignited paper we scrutinise the 
features. They are those of an Irish- 
woman not over thirty years old, and must 
have been ignoble enough at any time; but 
sodden, swollen, and horribly bruised— 
probably from collision with steamers or 
other craft—are unspeakably revolting. 
Not even the grim King of Terrors can 
impart dignity to such a sight. 

“T guess you’ve seen enough for to- 
night,” says my companion. And so I 
thought as I rode homewards. 





“MARRIED BENEATH HER.” 





In the novel of The Virginians is con- 
tained a particular account of the loves 
and the marriage of Lady Maria Esmond, 
daughter of the Earl of Castlewood, and 
Mr. Geoghegan, or Hagan as he was called 
on the stage, the handsome young actor 
from Dublin who greatly distinguished 
himself, it may be remembered, as the 
King of Bohemia in Mr. George Warring- 
ton’s famous tragedy of Capezan. A 
foundation of fact for the fiction of Lady 
Maria’s adventures may be found in 
the clandestine union of Lady Susannah 
Sarah Louisa Fox Strangeways, the eldest 
daughter of the Earl of Ilchester, with Mr. 
William O’Brien, comedian of the Drury 
Lane company, which occurred in the year 
1764, and apparently much disturbed polite 
society. Horace Walpole writes to Sir 
Horace Mann, on the 9th of April: “A 
melancholy affair has happened to Lord 
Ilchester : his eldest daughter, Lady Susan, 
a very pleasing girl though not handsome, 
married herself two days ago at Covent 
Garden Church to O’Brien, a handsome 
young actor. Lord LIlchester doted on 
her, and was the most indulgent of fathers. 
Tis a cruel blow.” A few days later 
Walpole writes to the Earl of Hertford of 
Lord Ilchester’s “sad misfortune,” supply- 
ing further particulars. 

The affair had been in train some 
eighteen months, it seems. The lover had 
learned to counterfeit the handwriting of 
Lady Sarah Bunbury, and thus addressed 
his lady securely enough in a disguised 
and feminine-looking hand. The unsus- 
pecting father had himself delivered 
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several of the actor’s letters to Lady 
Susan. The family learned of the exist- 
ence of the intrigue only a week before 
the catastrophe occurred. The lovers were 
wont to meet at the house of Miss Cathe- 
rine Read, a clever artist, now chiefly 
remembered by her charming portrait, in 
a frilled cap, of the beautiful Duchess of 
Hamilton, formerly Miss Gunning. Lord 
Cathcart had called upon Miss Read. She 
said softly to him: “ My lord, there is a 
couple in the next room that I am sure 
ought not to be together ; I wish your lord- 
ship would look in.” He looked in, closed 
the door again, and went straightway and 
informed Lord Ilchester. Lady Susan, 
questioned by her father, flung herself at 
his feet and confessed all; she promised, 
however, at once to terminate her engage- 
ment with her lover and dismiss him, if one 
last interview only were permitted to her, 
that she might bid adieu to him for ever. 
“You will be amazed,” writes Walpole to 
Lord Hertford ; “even this was granted. 
The parting scene happened the beginning 
of the week. On Friday she cameof age, 
and on Saturday morning, instead of being 
under lock and key in the country, walked 
downstairs, took her footman, said she was 
going to breakfast with Lady Sarah, but 
would call at Miss Read’s; in the street 
pretended to recollect a particular cap in 
which she was to be drawn, sent the foot- 
man back for it, whipped into a hackney 
coach, was married at Covent Garden 
Church, and set out for Mr. O’Brien’s villa 
at Dunstable. .... I could not have be- 
lieved Lady Susan would have stooped so 
low. She may, however, still keep good 
company, and say ‘nos numeri sumus ’— 
Lady Mary Duncan, Lady Caroline Adair, 
Lady Betty Gallini—the shopkeepers of 
next age will be mighty well born!” Mr. 
Walpole had been already scandalised by 
the condescension of these ladies in their 
marriages. Lady Maria, daughter of the 
seventh Earl of Thanet, had become the 
wife of Doctor Duncan, M.D., after- 
wards created a baronet. Lady Caroline, 
daughter of the second Earl of Albemarle, 
had married Mr. Adair, a surgeon. Lady 
Betty, or Elizabeth, daughter of the 
third Earl of Abingdon, had bestowed 
her hand upon her dancing-master, Gal- 
lini, afterwards the proprietor of the 
Hanover Square Rooms, calling himself 
Sir John Gallini, the foreign order of the 
Golden Spur having been conferred upon 
him. And now Lady Susan had married 
anactor. “Even a footman were prefer- 





able,” held Walpole; the players being but 
lightly esteemed in the eighteenth century. 
So Foote’s Papillon, in The Liar, narrating 
his experience, observes: “ As to player— 
whatever happened to me I was determined 
not to bring disgrace upon my family, and 
so I resolved to turn footman.” A pre- 
ference for a footman over all mankind was 
presently manifested by Lady Henrietta 
Alicia Wentworth, the youngest sister of 
the Marquis of Rockingham. In 1764 
the lady became the wife of her own foot- 
man, John William Sturgeon. She was 
twenty-seven, and possessed little beauty. 
She had, however, as Walpole relates, 
“mixed a wonderful degree of prudence 
with her potion,” settling “‘a single hundred 
pounds” a year upon her husband for his 
life, entailing her whole fortune upon such 
children as might be born of the marriage, 
with reversion to her own family, and pro- 
viding that in case of the separation of 
man and wife his annuity should still be 
paid to him. This deed of settlement, 
drawn by her own hand, she sent to Lord 
Mansfield, her uncle by marriage, and con- 
stituted him her trustee. His lordship 
pronounced the deed to be “as binding as 
any lawyer could make it.” Walpole 
wrote to Lord Hertford informing him of 
the matter, and demanding: “ Did one 
ever hear of more reflection in a delirium ? 
Well, but hear more. She has given away 
all her clothes, nay, and her ‘ ladyship,’ 
and says linen gowns are properest for a 
footman’s wife, and is gone to his family 
in Ireland plain Mrs. Henrietta Sturgeon!” 

Why were they proud, these fine gentle- 
men of George the Third’s period? We 
may ask with Keats: “‘Why in the name 
of glory were they prond?” The Wal- 
poles were Norfolk squires of old descent, 
worthy and wilbdieda, but not otherwise 
very distinguished until Robert Walpole 
entered Parliament as member for Castle 
Rising. A spurious parentage has been 
assigned to the superfine Horace. In any 
case his mother was Catherine Shorter, 
the daughter of John Shorter, Lord Mayor 
of London, arbitrarily appointed by the 
king in 1688, and timber merchant, as his 
father had been before him. 

The founder of the Fox family was 
Stephen Fox, of obscure origin, who as a 
youth in Charles the First’s time had sung 
in the choir of Salisbury Cathedral, and 
won the approval of good Bishop Duppa. 
The boy afterwards entered the service of 
Lord Percy, retiring with him to the 
Continent when the cause of royalty in 
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England seemed hopelessly lost. The 
Restoration brought Stephen Fox home 
again. He was knighted in 1665, ap- 
pointed head of the Board of Green Cloth, 
and lived to sit in Parliament, member for 
the city which had first known him asa 
choir-boy. At the age of seventy-six he 
took for his second wife Margaret Hope, 
the daughter of a Lincoinshire clergyman. 
Of this marriage was born, among other 
children, Stephen, who in 1736, on his 
union with Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
Strangeways Horner, of Mells Park, in 
the county of Somerset, added the name 
of Strangeways to his own surname of Fox. 
He was created Baron Ilchester in 1741, 
and Earl of Ilchester in 1756. After all, 
Mr. William O’Brien, who eloped with 
this nobleman’s daughter Susan in 1764, 
could probably boast as pure and ancient 
descent as either his lordship or his lord- 
ship’s compassionate friend, Horace Wal- 
pole. Mr. O’Brien had chiefly sinned in 
that he was an actor. In the peerages 
recording Lady Susan’s marriage with 
O’Brien he is described not as of Drury 
Lane Theatre, comedian, but as of Stins- 
ford, Dorsetshire, esquire. There pre- 
vailed a disposition, indeed, to suppress 
as much as possible Mr. O’Brien’s con- 
nection with the stage, or to represent 
his histrionic career asa sort of adven- 
turous episode in the life of a young 
gentleman of birth and fortune. In the 
Biographia Dramatica he is described as 
of an ancient Catholic family; certain of 
his kindred, in their loyalty to James the 
Second, after the capitulation of Limerick 
following the royal fortunes into France, 
and serving as officers in the Irish Brigade 
under the head of the house of O’Brien, 
Lord Viscount Clare. It is believed, how- 
ever, that O’Brien’s father had gained his 
living as a fencing-master, and that the 
young man for some time followed the 
paternal calling. 

William O’Brien made his first appear- 
ance at Drury Lane in 1758 as Brazen 
in The Recruiting Officer of Farquhar. 
Woodward, an admired actor of eccentric 
characters, had deserted London - for 
Dublin. Garrick was thought to be for- 
tunate in at once securing O’Brien as 
Woodward’s substitute. Tate Wilkinson 
and Tom Davies in their separate accounts 
of the stage in Garrick’s time are each 
careful to suppress all mention of O’Brien 
by name; deference was paid to the preju- 
dices of the Ilchester family and others by 
treating the actor as an anonymous person. 





Davies, describing Garrick as “ never 
without resources,” proceeds to relate how 
after the favourite Woodward’s departure 
‘an accomplished young gentleman, whose 
family connections have long since, to the 
great regret of the public, occasioned his 
total separation from the stage, for some 
years acted with great and merited 
applause a variety of characters in genteel 
life, some of which had a mixture of gaiety 
and levity and a pecniiar and pleasing 
vivacity. In elegance of deportment and 
variety of graceful action he excelled all 
the players of his time.” Tate Wilkinson 
writes of O’Brien as “an intimate friend,” 
and relates how Garrick, meeting with 
him by accident during the summer vaca- 
tion, took “infinite pains” with the young 
man, and “‘formed a great partiality and 
friendship for him.” There is some hint 
of his former occupation in the mention of 
the “swiftness, ease, grace, and superiorele- 
gance”’ of his manner of drawing his sword ; 
his action in this respect it was said “ threw 
all other performers at a wonderful dis- 
tance.” “He had more ease,” says Wil- 
kinson, “than any old or young actor I 
ever remember,” and he proceeds to men- 
tion that Mr. Garrick was afterwards much 
indebted for the applause he received in 
Hamlet in the fencing scene with Laertes 
to the instructions or the example of 
O’Brien; “there ’twas visible Mr. Garrick’s 
pupil was the master.” 

The second character essayed by O’Brien 
was Polydore in Otway’s tragedy, The 
Orphan. “Oh, my lord, my Polydore!” 
Lady Maria Esmond is said to have 
“ bleated,” and forthwith declaimed certain 
lines from Polydore’s speech to Monimia: 


Oh! I could talk to thee for ever, for ever thus 
Eternally admiring—fix and gaze 

On those dear eyes; for every glance they send 
Darts through my soul and fills my heart with rapture. 


During his six years’ stay upon the stage 
O’Brien sustained a long list of characters 
in light and eccentric comedy and in farce, 
occasionally undertaking severer duties in 
tragedy. He represented Farquhar’s Sir 
Harry Wildair, Congreve’s Tattle, and 
Cibber’s Lord Foppington; Marplot in The 
Busybody, and Don Felix in The Wonder; 
Squire Richard in The Provoked Husband, 
and Master Johnny in The Schoolboy. In 
Shakespearian plays he appeared as Laertes, 
as Lucio in Measure for Measure, as Slen- 
der, Guiderius in Cymbeline, Valentine in 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona, Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek, the Prince of Wales 
in King Henry the Fourth, Part I., and 
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Merentio. The Dramatic Censor of 1770 
pronounces O’Brien’s Mercutio as inferior 
only to Woodward’s. Among the charac- 
ters of which O’Brien was the original 
representative may be mentioned Lovel in 
High Life below Stairs, Young Clackit in 





The Guardian, and Lord Trinket in The’ 


Jealous Wife; Beverley in All in the 
Wrong, Clerimont in The Old Maid, 
Belmour in The School for Lovers, and 
Sir Henry Fintter in The Discovery. 
“Cibber and O'Brien,” wrote Walpole, 
“were what Garrick could never reach— 
coxcombs and men of fashion.” In the 
Rosciad, however, O’Brien, while said to 
be “by nature formed to please,” is con- 
demned as a mere imitator of Woodward ; 
his performance of Master Stephen in Ben 
Jonson’s comedy is mentioned as showing 
“‘which way genius grows”; otherwise it 
is charged against him that he 

Self quite put off, affects, with too much art, 

To put on Woodward in each mangled part ; 

Adopts his shrug, bis wink, his stare; nay more— 
His voice, and croaks ; for Woodward croaked before. 

In the satirical pamphlet of the time, 
called A Dialogue in the Shades, Mrs. 
Cibber is supposed to inform the deceased 
Mrs. Woffington: “The only performers 
of any eminence that have made their 
appearance since your departure are 
O’Brien and Powell; the first was a very 
promising comedian in Woodward’s walk 
and was much caressed by the nobility; 
but this apparent good fortune was his 
ruin, for having married a young lady of 
family without her relations’ knowledge 
he was obliged to transport himself to 
America, where he is now doing penance 
for his redemption.” 

O’Brien did not appear upon the stage 
after the fact of his marriage had been 
published. In the case of Lady Maria 
Esmond’s union with Mr. Hagan it may be 
remembered that ‘‘a fine gentleman’s riot ” 
was threatened in the theatre. Mr. George 
Warrington found the manager Rich “ in 
great dudgeon.” The Macaronis were 
furious, and vowed they wonld pelt Mr. 
Hagan, and have him cudgelled afterwards. 
Will Esmond, at Arthur’s, had taken his 
oath that he would have the actor’s ears. 
Mr. Rich was afraid to let Hagan appear 
again, and, meanwhile, was careful to sto 
his salary. In the end, Hagan left the 
stage, led an exemplary life, and became 
renowned for hiselegance and his eloquence 
in the pulpit. He had, it seems, kept 
almost all his terms at Dublin College; so 
he returned there to enter holy orders, 








Lord Castlewood obtaining for him an 
ecclesiastical appointment in Virginia. 
Lady Maria meekly resigned her rank, and 
was known in the colony as Mrs. Hagan. 

Mr. O’Brien was provided for with 
greater difficulty. He had not Hagan’s 
opportunity of taking orders and entering 
a Protestant pulpit. As Walpole wrote 
to Lord Hertford of the new-married 
couple: ‘‘ Poor Lady Susan O’Brien is in 
the most deplorable situation, for her 
Adonis (O’Brien) is a Roman Catholic, 
and cannot be provided for out of his 
calling. Sir Francis Delaval, being touched 
by her calamity, bas made her a present— 
of what do you think P—of a rich gold 
stuff! The delightful charity! O’Brien 
comforts himself, and says it will make a 
shining passage in his little history.” As 
the actor was not allowed to earn money 
by acting, however, and as Lord IIchester 
declined to assist his son-in-law, the pros- 
pects of the young couple seemed rather 
hopeless. Eventually it was decided that 
the expense of maintaining Lady Susan 
and Mr. O’Brien should devolve upon the 
public. A Government grant of lands was 
obtained forthem, and they were despatched 
to America. In this way it was thought 
the young couple would be fairly disposed 
of, and the disgrace which had befallen the 
noble family of the Foxes be so effectually 
hidden that in time it might really be for- 
gotten. “O’Brien and Lady Susan are to 
be transported to the Ohio, and have a 
grant of forty thousand acres,” writes 
Walpole to Lord Hertford in August, 1764. 
Even in this matter of the grant some 
juggling and jobbing occurred apparently ; 
for Walpole continues: ‘‘ The Duchess of 
Grafton says sixty thousand were bestowed ; 
but a friend of yours, and a relation of 
Lady Susan, nibbled away twenty thou- 
sand for a Mr. Upton.” 

On Christmas Day, 1764, Charles Fox 
is able to furnish news of his cousin Lady 
Susan and her husband to Sir George 
Macartney: ‘“ We have heard from Lady 
Susan since her arrival at “New York. I 
do not think they will make much of their 
lands, and I fear it will be impossible to 
get O’Brien a place.” Some account of 
the emigrants is also contained in a book 
published at Harrisburg, America, in 1811, 
and entitled Memoirs of a Life chiefly 
passed in Pennsylvania within the last 
Sixty Years, &c. Lady Susan and her 
husband are described as the inmates of 
a lodging-house in Philadelphia. Mr. 
O’Brien is recognised as “a man of parts,” 
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and mention is made of his fame as a per- 
former of fine gentlemen, his easy manner 
of treading the stage, his swift and graceful 
manner of drawing his sword, ‘ which 
Garrick imitated, but could not equal,” 
&c. The writer proceeds: ‘“ Mr. O’Brien 
is presented to my recollection as a man of 
the middle height, with a symmetrical form 
rather light than athletic. His wife, as I 
have seen it mentioned, obtained for him 
through the interest of her family, a 
post in America. But what this post 
was or where it located him I never 
heard.” The appointment secured by 
O’Brien was in the gift of the Board of 
Ordnance. 

Actors can but rarely have influenced 
political affairs. The newspapers in 1772, 
however, attribute Fox’s resignation of his 
post as one of the Lords of the’ Admiralty 
to Lord North’s refusal to bestow upon 
Mr. O’Brien “a kind of sinecure,” after- 
wards given to one Maclean, and worth one 
thousand pounds a year. Fox, it was 
alleged, demanded this place for O’Brien; 
Lord North proposed that with the con- 
sent of Maclean, O'Brien should be ap- 
pointed his deputy ; ‘‘ but this Fox received 
with contempt.” To Lord Ossory, Fox 
wrote on the 21st of February, 1772: “It 
is. impossible to tell you the real reason 
of my resigning; it is very complicated.” 
For some years Fox continued in violent 
opposition to Lord North. 

The actor and his wife were absent from 
England some seven or eight years. They 
returned home without the permission of 
the authorities. Ordered to resume his 
post O’Brien refused to obey. The matter 
is referred to in the last journals of Horace 
Walpole : “ O’Brien received orders, among 
the rest, to return, but he refused. Conway 
declared they would dismiss him. Lord 
and Lady Holland interposed ; but Conway 
was firm, and he turned out O’Brien. 

The player now became a playwright, 
the managers receiving his efforts with 
unusual cordiality. The night of Decem- 
ber 8, 1772, saw the production of his 
comedy of The Duel at Drury Lane and 
of his two-act farce of Cross Parposes at 
Covent Garden. A dramatist has rarely 
enjoyed such a double chance of distin- 
guishing himself. The Duel, an adaptation 
of Le Philosophe sans le Savoir, by Sedaine, 
failed to please, however, although sup- 
ported by the excellent acting of Barry 
and Miss Younge. The failure was 
ascribed to the supersentimental scenes 
which the adapter had introduced at the 





instance of certain of his noble connexions, 
who, having spoiled his play, made him 
pecuniary compensation for its ill success. 
In January, 1773, Walpole wrote of the play 
tothe Reverend William Mason: “O’Brien’s 
Duel was damned the first night. I saw 
the original at Paris when it was frst 
acted, and though excessively touched with 
it, wondered how the audience came to 
have sense enough to taste it. I thonght 
then it would not have succeeded here, the 
touches are so simple, and delicate, and 
natural. Accordingly it did not. I have 
been reading the translation, and cried over 
it heartily.” Mr. O’Brien printed his 
play to shame the playgoers who con- 
demned it. Cross Purposes, adapted from 
Les Trois Fréres Rivaux, by Lafont, was 
received with cordial applause, the actors 
Shuter and Quick greatly pleasing the 


audience. O’Brien seems to have made 
no further contributions to dramatic 
literature. 


He survived until 1815. In the Bio- 
graphia Dramatica, 1812, he is described 
as “still living in advanced age in Dorset- 
shire, of which county he is the receiver- 
general.” The Reverend Mr. Genest 
recounts that he was told in 1803, when 
living in O’Brien’s neighbourhood, that he 
desired as much as possible to “sink the 
player,” and to “bury in oblivion those 
years of his life which were the most worth 
being remembered—ashamed perhaps of a 
profession which is no disgrace to anyone 
who conducts himself respectably in it, and 
in which to succeed is, generally speaking, 
a proof of good natural abilities and a 
diligent application of them.” Lady Susan 
survived her husband some twelve years. 
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BY B. L, FARJEON, 
CHAPTER XVI. RANP AND MAUVAIN. 

“From the date of this conversation 
my steps were no longer dogged. I was 
left to do as I pleased with my days, most 
of which I spent in the deserted house, 
feasting on old wine and old books. I 
spared neither, and did not abuse them. 
The wine created for me an ideal world, 
in which I performed vainglorious deeds ; 
the books bore better fruit. There were 
in the library many manuscripts relating 
to botanical science, and these were espe- 
cially attractive to me. I became (I have 
no doubt superficially) learned in the 
growth and life and affinities of plants, 
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and my studies—which were of infinite 
value to me in what I choose to call soul- 
development—led me to the discovery of 
a dream-flower, from which I distilled a 
liquid the mere inhalation of which is 
sufficient to produce sleep, and, often, 
beautiful and remarkable dreams. The 
dream-flower is growing now upon this 
mountain of snow. 

“So passed my early life, Evangeline ; 
for it is to you I am speaking. Your 
spirit, dear one, seems to be hovering over 
me in this hut; you are but a child now; 
when you are a woman, love me not less. 
You will live to hear words of deep devo- 
tion from men’s lips, but there is no being 
who would endure more for your sake than 
Ranf the deformed. 

“My mother said to me: 

“ * Ranf, the old lord is dead.’ 

“ “Well ?’ I answered. 

“*A new man reigns—his son. 
shall have fine times again.’ 

““*Ts he better than the lord who is 
dead P’ 

“* Fresher, younger, with blood not yet 
ripened. The old lord let things run to 
waste. He has palaces in which he has 
not set foot for years. Think of that.’ 

““*T am thinking of it. What will be 
done with those palaces now P’ 

“They will be inhabited again; the 
old lord in his youth led a riotous life; 
the young one will do the same. There 
will be hunting and feasting and love- 
making. Ah, Ranf, I, too, was young once.’ 

“*Naturally. Is this new lord rich? ’ 

“* He could not count his money.’ 

“¢Ah! Others will do it for him.’ 

“*Ranf,” said my mother, ‘ you talk as 
if you knew the world.’ 

**One does not need to mix with it to 
know it.’ 2 

“She came close to me. ‘ You are mis- 
taken; you know nothing; you will be 
wiser in time.’ 

“*T hope so. 
welcome.” — 

“*Tt is as bitter as gall; you will wish 
you were a hind.’ 

we Why ? ’ 

“She touched my hump, and pointed 
to my crooked limbs. ‘ You are a spoilt 
man,’ she said. 

“* Well,’ I said, pretending to care 
nothing for her croaking, ‘if I am spoilt 
for this world, I am not for the next.’ 

“¢There is no next,’ she muttered 
gloomily ; ‘ this is the end of everything.’ 

“The thought disturbed me: ‘ How will 
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it be with you, Ranf, when the new lord 
comes this way? Will he leave you your 
palace, or fill it with his iaecqueys?’ There 
was but one reasonable answer, and I said, 
‘Ranf, you are no longer a king.’ 

“But I consoled myself with the reflec- 
tion that I had made good use of time and 
opportunity. 

“T felt the necessity of being more 
cantious than hitherto in my visits to the 
deserted mansion. A curious temptation 
assailed me. ‘If,’ thought I, ‘I were to 
meet this lord, and send him into a sleep 
from which he would not awake, I should 
be safe, and we both should be happy. I 
could do so with my dream-flower.’ 

“Since the news of the succession of 
the new lord, the woman whom I must 
continue to call my mother had shown a 
hideous desire to decorate herself with 
gewgaws and fine clothes, of which, to my 
surprise, she had a supply. I had no idea 
that she possessed hidden treasure. 

““¢Why do you make yourself so gay?’ 
I asked. 

“*To please the young lord,’ she 
answered. 

“¢Do you think he will fall in love with 

ou?’ 

“She leered at me. I had never any 
respect for her; my feeling now was one 
of abhorrence. 

‘One night, as I was about to leave the 
deserted house, the feeling came upon me 
that it might be the last time I should 
ever be able to command its treasures ; I 
walked through every room, and bade 
farewell to familiar objects; they were 
nearer to me, and more endeared than any 
human creature. 

“My prescience proved to be correct. 
The next morning, when I stole cautiously 
to the spot, I observed signs of life about 
the house; persons whose faces I could 
not distinguish were moving through the 
rooms. My reign was over. 

“T retreated immediately, and, so as not 
to give my mother a clue, I passed the day 
in a remote part of the forest. 

“Upon my return to our hut my mother 
said she had news for me; the new lord 
would soon present himself; his agents 
and servants were preparing the estate for 
his examination; she had seen them, and 
had spoken to them. | 

“*They are taking account of every- 
thing, Ranf. There is a steward, with a 
sharp face, who looks as if he would like 
to count the trees and birds.’ 

“*Did he take account of you P’ 
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“¢Yes, and set down my name and 

ours.’ 

““* Why mine P’ 

“*You belong to the new lord, as I do. 
Were you not born on his land? Have 
you not thriven on it?’ 

“* And upon his books and wine,’ I 
added mentally, and said aloud: ‘I am no 
slave.’ 

“* You are a fool if you rebel against a 
powerful master. The Mauvains are not 
to be defied by such as you.’ 

“* We shall see.’ 

“T had no thought of defiance. It was 
only that I would not tamely submit to 
slavery. 

“‘* Where are the men now ?’ I asked. 

““¢ They have gone in the direction of a 
beautifal house which the old lord built 
when he was young. It has not been 
inhabited for years. Oome, I will show it 
to you.’ 

“Tt was a dark night, and I followed her 
to my old haunt. It was ablaze with 
light. Sounds of loud laughter and sing- 
ing floated through the air. 

“*They are enjoying themselves, Ranf.’ 

“* Yes; the new reign has commenced 
well.’ 

«<The cellars are filled with rich wine.’ 

“Why did you not tell me before? We 
would have feasted on it.’ 

““*T dared not speak of the place, Ranf ; 
I dared not go near it. Ilived there when 
I was a girl.’ 

“*« And what made you afraid of it ?’ 

“ ¢ Strange things were done there. The 
old lord was wild and reckless, headstrong, 
bloody.’ 

“* Headstrong and bloody enough for 
murder? ” 

“Speak low. A young lady was 
brought there against her will. The old 
lord had taken a fancy to her, and he stole 
her from her friends. She went mad, 
and one morning was found dead in the 

unds.’ 

“*Did she die a natural death ?’ 

*** No one knew.’ 

“Yon are mistaken, mother. Even I 
know, who never heard the tale before. 
The Mauvains must be a brave race of 
men.’ 

“*You are right, Ranf; they are as 
brave as lions and as fearless.’ 

“* We had approached close to the house, 
and were seen. Half-a-dozen drunken 
roysterers rushed towards my mother and 
seized her. She cried for help, and in a 
moment I was engaged in a desperate 


| struggle. 





Truly I found my strength 
prodigious, and my veins thrilled with 
exultation as I flung the men from me 
and stamped upon them. Their shouts 
brought others out, and they came with 
torches, and some stood about and laughed 
at the fight. I have the scene before me 
now; a patch of light, with torches 
waving; deep darkness beyond; and I 
and twenty men struggling like demons. 
My mother had escaped in the confusion, 
and I, taking advantage of opportunity, 
found a favourable moment to leap into 
the darkness. 

“* Tt isan imp of hell,’ I heard the men 
cry as I escaped. 

“T overtook my mother; she was in an 
agony of fear. 

““¢ There is an end of us,’ she whim- 
pered; ‘I wish you had died at your 
birth.’ 

“*Tt might have been as well,’ I said. 
‘If you did not want help you should not 
have called for it.’ 

“** They will come to-morrow and whip 

ou.” 

“*Tt will cost them something, I owe 
them gratitude; but for them I might not 
have known how glorious it is to be 
strong.’ 

** My mother spoke truth. In the morn- 
ing the men came to our hut, and, being 
now sober, conquered me more easily than 
I had expected. There were plenty of 
them, and I gave them marks to show for 
their pains ; but my resistance was useless; 
[ was bound with ropes, set astride a 
horse, and led towards the house of which 
I had been master for so many years. My 
enemies were free of their words, and 
mocked my deformity, and taunted me in 
brutal fashion for my ugliness and crooked- 
ness. They had a monkey with them, and 
they strapped it on to my hump, and 
jeered at and flouted the pair of us, saying 
we were brothers, and that one mother bore 
us. When I shut my eyes in the endea- 
vour to forget them, they spat in my face. 

“T could not learn what they intended 
to do with me. They threatened so many 
things; to burn me, to drown me, to hang 
me, to whip me to death. Could I have 
invoked annihilation at any moment during 
that humiliating ride, I should not have 
hesitated. 

“We arrived at the house; I was lifted 
from the horse, and, with the monkey 
still fastened to my shoulders, was set on 
a height, My tormentors formed them- 
selves into a mock court of justice; I was 
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tried, found guilty, and sentenced to be 
thrown upon a stack of damp straw, 
which was to be fired at every point; if I 
escaped suffocation by smoke I was to be 
tried again. Now, while the straw was 
being collected and piled up in an open 
space at some distance from the house, 
an unexpected inciderit in the drama 
occurred. A company of gentlemen on 
horseback suddenly made their appear- 
ance. They were handsomely dressed, 
and in gay spirits. They reined up in 
front of me. 

“T was seized with a desire to mock 
my fate and make light of it, not doubting 
that their mood would fall in with that of 
my persecutors. 

“*My lords and gentlemen,’ I said, en- 
deavouring to incline my head towards 
them, ‘you have arrived in time for the 
conflagration; a man is about to be burnt. 
It is a sight worth paying for, and you 
shall witness it for nothing.’ 

“They enquired my meaning. 

*** Ask your equals,’ I said, pointing to 
the men who were approaching me for the 
purpose of executing their threat. 

“The gentlemen—one in particular— 
frowned, and I saw that my judges were 
disconcerted by their appearance. 

“* Explain this,’ demanded the chief of 
the party. 

““My judges told their story in their 
own lying fashion, and said they merely 
intended to frighten me in a harmless way 
for the injury I had inflicted upon some of 
their comrades. The manner of these men 
was so slavish and obsequious, and the lies 
they told so outrageous, that I laughed 
aloud in scorn of them. 

““* What have you to say?’ asked the 
gentleman. 

“*¢ First,’ I replied, ‘that-if I am to be 
punished for fighting single - handed 
against ‘twenty, there is no reason that 
another should suffer. If you do not care 
to do justice to a man, do justice to a 
monkey.’ 

“The gentlemen appeared to like my 
humour; the monkey was unstrapped 
from my shoulders, and I was then ordered 
to tell my story. I told it, and offered to 
prove it upon the bodies of two of the 
most powerful of my enemies. There was 
something in me that ettracted them, 
some dare-devilry or defiance of fate, or 
perhaps something in my speech different 
from what they might have expected from 
a being of my stamp. My proposal was 
hailed with a shout of laughter. 








“<Tt shall be so, Knight of the Hamp,’ 
said the chief; ‘I am master here.’ 

“* You are Mauvain, then,’ I said auda- 
ciously, ‘the new lord ?’ 

“*T am,’ he replied, seemingly amused 
at my boldness. 

“*My mother has told me of you. 
“We shall have fine times,” she said, 
“now the old lord is dead.” They have 
commenced well for me.’ 

“**Ts your mother here?” he enquired. 

“** No,’ I said; ‘ ashamed of bringing me 
into the world, she is praying for my 
soul while I go ont of it.’ 

“*You have a nimble tongue, hunch- 
back.’ 

“* There is no hump on it, my lord., If 
IT am to fight I must be unbound.’ 

“ By his order the ropes were taken 
from my body, and I gave a leap in the 
air. A fantastic spirit animated me, and 
my wits were sharpened by the opportunity 
given me for quip and repartee. A ring 
was formed, within which the tournament 
was to be held. Whichever one of the 
three combatants stepped outside this ring 
was to be driven in with whip and thong. 

“The gentlemen entered into the affair 
with keen enjoyment; it was rare sport 
for them. 

“My antagonists entered the ring, 
stripped to the waist. They were fine 
stalwart men, and their muscles stood out 
like whipcord. I measured them with my 
eye; they looked on me with scorn. [| 
thought to myself that it would have been 
chivalrous on the part of the gentlemen to 
have suggested that the battle about to 
be fought was unequal, but no such idea 
occurred to them. 

“¢Tf I kill these men,’ I said to Mauvain, 
‘ what will happen to me?’ 

““*T will hold you free,’ he replied; ‘if 
you come off victorious, you shall enter 
my service, and be dressed in silk.’ 

“*Ah,’ I said, with a grimace, ‘the 
tailor will have a difficult job.’ 

“‘ Whereat the gentlemen laughed again. 

“Now, whether they wished me to be 
victorious or not I cannot say; I know 
that they betted on the result of the battle, 
as they would have done if beasts were 
about to fight instead of men. 

“What is your name, hunchback?’ 
asked Mauvain. 

‘“** Ranf,’ I answered. 

“*«] shall stake money on you.’ 

“*You are a good judge. If I lose, 
you can cut off my hump. If I win, I 
cry halves.’ 
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“The signal was given for the battle to 
commence. There were no set rules; we 
were to fight in any way we pleased. For 
® moment or two we gazed at each other 
in silence; then the two men advanced 
towards me, one undertaking to seize me, 
while the other looked on and bided his 
time. I gave him no time to bide. Slip- 
ping past the active one, I seized the 
other, and flung him like lightning over 
my shoulder. He fell upon his head, and 
lay motionless. Before my remaining 
enemy could take advantage of me, I con- 
fronted him. I saw him turn pale, and I 
played with him; I allowed him to grip 
me, but he could have made as much im- 
pression upon steel as he made upon me. 
Never till this moment was I aware of my 
fall strength. Gradually I slid my hands 
from his shoulders to his wrists, until 1 
held his arms in my left hand as in a vice, 
while my right was free to kill him, if I 
cared to do so. 

“*What do you think?’ I said, as I 
looked him straight in the face. 

“«That you are leagued with the devil,’ 
he muttered, writhing in mortification and 
shame at his disgrace. 

“*It was you who spat in my face,’ I 
said ; ‘the devil I am in league with isa 
foolish devil. Go; I give you your life.’ 

“T hurled him from me, and he fell, 
stunned, to the ground. Then I stepped 
to Manvain, and said: 

‘“**T am ready for another two.’ 

“** You have done enough,’ said Mavvain, 
flinging me some money. It was the first 
money I had everowned. I looked around 
upon the men who had insulted me, and 
gathering the money, I threw it among 
them, as carelessly as it had been thrown 
to me. 

“*T will buy the hunchback of yon,’ 
said one of the gentlemen to Manuvain. 

“* He is not for sale,” replied Mauvain. 

“So I was a commodity, to be bought 
and sold. My fiesh and blood did not 
belong to me. 

“Within a month my mother and I 
were established in Mauvain’s household, 
and had soft beds to sleep in. My mother 
was in her glory ; I sighed for my old life. 
If I had met with one proof of human 
sympathy or kindness, it might have been 
different with me; but I was surrounded 
by hatred. I was feared for my strength, 
and men were careful not to provoke me, 
but none would associate with me. They 
would not admit me into their pastimes ; 
when I spoke they answered in monosylla- 





bles, or turned from me in contemptuous 
silence; they would not eat or drink with 
me; they would not touch my hand in 
token of friendship. It was with women 
as with men, and that hurt me more sorely ; 
fresh young beauty that I innocently 
admired, as I would a flower or any other 
fair evidence of nature, shrank from me as 
from a pestilence. Notone kind word, not 
one gracious look fell upon my heart to 
blossom into gratitude or affection. 

“Tt was monstrous. What crime had I 
committed that I should be thus abhorred? 
The crime of having been born ! 

“The deepest affliction of all was that I 
myself, in the exercise of my own instincts, 
found justification for the contempt and 
hatred of men. Else, why should I, as 
I did, turn sympathetically to objects of 
beauty in animate or inanimate nature; 
why should I, as I did, love to gaze upon 
what was fairest and brightest in creation ? 
Had I been well-shaped and straight- 
limbed, would it have been with me as 
with others, and should I have regarded 
physical misfortune with aversion? I 
think not, if it had appealed to me, as I, 
in my first communionship with mankind, 
appealed to those with whom I was thrown 
into association. 

“Mauvain took me with him into the 
busier world, where I learned to know 
mankind better than in his beautiful 
country home. It did not improve upon 
more intimate acquaintanceship. I thought 
it an honour when Mauvain lent me to his 
artist friends as a model for stone or 
canvas, but when I saw myself depicted as 
a foil to beauty, and recognised that the 
moral lesson sought to be conveyed made 
me spiritually as well as bodily hideous, I 
felt as if I should have loved to cut the 
canvas to shreds and shatter the marble 
to fragments for the injustice perpetuated 
upon me. All this embittered me, and 
made my way of life harder and harder as 
the time went on. 

“Fond of his pleasures, and unscrupu- 
lous in the pursuit of thom, Mauvain was 
also an ambitious man, and his ambition, 
leading him to political intrigue, brought 
him to a crisis in which his life was in 
danger. He was compelled to fly the 
country. 

“ Of all his, pumerous friends, of all who 
served him, he chose me to assist him in 
hisescape. It needed caution and courage, 
for enemies were searching for him, and 
there was a price upon his head. I knew 
that I could earn this money, I knew that 
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his life was in my hands, I knew that he 
had no feeling of regard for me, and that 
he had only used me for his sport and 
pastime, but I did not betray him. The 
service he required of me I performed 
faithfully, and he received it with un- 
thankful indifference. 

“Tt was early morning, and we stood 
upon the seashore. The vessel which was 
to convey him to a land of safety lay 
a mile off, its sails ready for the flight. 
A boat awaited him. He was about to 
step into it, without a word, when he 
turned to me with a sudden impulse, 
and said : 

“« What are you going to do?’ 

“*To be my own master,’ I replied; ‘I 
have had one; Iam glad to be rid of him.’ 

“He laughed gaily; he was a man of 
courage, and though every additional 
moment might be fatal, he lingered, 
because it was his whim to linger. 

*‘* You are a bit of a student, Ranf,’ he 
said ; ‘Heaven knows how you acquired 
your knowledge, but you have some, and 
I think you understand human nature. I 
am curious to know why you have served 
me faithfully in this last perilous mission. 
You might have earned money by giving 
meup. You have no love for me, [ know; 
you know I have nothing but contempt 
for you; you might have had my life. 
Why have you served me now, at the risk 
of your own?’ 

*** Question for question,’ I said; ‘answer 
mine first. Why of all the men by whom 
you were surrounded did you entrust your 
life to my keeping ?’ 

““* Because,’ he replied, with a frank 
smile, ‘of all the men by whom I was 
surrounded you were the one who, giving 
evidence against me, would be least likely 
to be believed. No one trusts you, Ranf. 
Had you said to my enemies, “ Search to 
the left,’ they would have searched to the 
right. Had you told them the truth, they 
would have instantly concluded you were 
putting them off the scent. That is the 
reason [ employed you.’ 

“*You had not even 
me ?’ 

“ * Not the slightest, hunchback.’ 
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“His contemptuous tone did nc‘ sting 
me; I was used to it. 

“ “We are not,’ I said, ‘equals even at 
this moment, when your life hangs upo 
a thread!’ : 

“*Equals!’ he exclaimed. ‘To p*-ve 
to you how far we are removed, I hag a 
mind to stop and show you how a get v.2- 
man can die.’ 

“Do not trouble yourself,’ I said, with 
some sort of admiration for him; ‘death 
comes from one cause in man and gentle- 
man ; it is really whether one can or cannot 
breathe. So we are very far removed! 
Intellectually ? ’ 

“* As far as the poles.’ 

“Tt is a comforting belief. Now I will 
answer your question.’ 

“* Aye, do; I had almost forgotten it.’ 

“* You want to know why I have saved 
your life at the risk of my own. I will 
tell you. You have never stepped between 
me and my affections. Not in one of your 
pleasures have I taken an interest. Not 
for one of the women you have followed 
have I felt a spark of admiration. I 
have laughed at you often; you thought 
they were your slaves. You were mis- 
taken; you were theirs. My mind is not 
as crooked as my body, and it might have 
been that some woman, or some child, 
who touched your inner life might also 
have touched mine. If that had been the 
case, and you had wronged, or to my 
knowledge harboured a thought of wrong, 
towards the being I had an affection 
for 

“T paused. With a patronising, dis- 
dainful smile upon his handsome face 
Mauvain said : 

“*Proceed. Ido not know when I have 
been so interested.’ 

“T cast my eyes to the ground, and 
searched for the largest pebbles on the 
shore. I deliberately selected two, and 
holding them in one hand, ground them to 
powder. 

**«Symbolical,’ said Mauvain, ‘and ex- 
pressive.” 

“<« But,’ said I, ‘these stones have no 
soul; you have, and it should not have 
escaped me.’ 
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EXISTING ASSURANCES... £6,023,350 
INVESTED FUNDS - 6 « 2,042,057 
ANNUAL INCOME . . . ) . 270,142 
CLAIMS PAID. . . ©. ©. 6,055,100 
BONUSES DECLARED .. ., 2,342,000 



































HALF-CREDIT SYSTEM 


Applicable only to With-Bonus Policies for the Whole Term of Life, 
and to Lives not exceeding 60 years of age. 
UNDER this system, one-half the Premium only is payable during the first 5, 7, or 10 


years, in the option of the Assured; the other Half-Premium remains a charge 
against the Policy, bearing 5 per cent. interest, payable in advance. 


EXAMPLE. 


A, aged 30 next Birthday, insures for £1,000. ‘ 
» & 
The ordinary Annual Premium is .. ee ee ee e- 25 1 8 





Under the Half-Credit System he pays, First Year.. ee ee 12 10 10 
And Interest on the Half Premium unpaid ee oe ee 012 #7 
Total payment First Year ee ee oo wae 8 § 

For this payment he is insured for £1,000, from which, in the 

event of his death, £12 : 10s. 10d. would have to be deducted. 


The Second Year’s Premium would be .. aie ee ee 28 10 10 
And Interest on the Two Half Premiums unpaid.. ee ee » © 3% 
Total payment Second Year .. ai .. £13 15 11 
For this payment he is insured for £1,000, from which, in the 
event of his death, £25 : 1s. 8d. would have to be deducted. 
= . . . o 
Similarly—The Tenth Year’s Premium would be .. ee e- 12 10 10 
And Interest on the Ten Half Premiums unpaid .. ee oe 6 5 5 
Total payment Tenth Year... ee .. £18 16 8 
For this payment he is insured for £1,000, from which, in VG 
event of his death, £125 : 8s. 4d. would have to be deducted. 





The full Premium then becomes payable, and the Interest being paid annually, no 
greater deduction than £125 : 8s. 4d. can be made from the Assurance of £1,000— 
while the large Bonuses declared by this Office may reasonably be expected (except 
in the event of the Policy becoming a claim at an early date) to exceed the amount 
of these arrears of Premium—leaving not only the Assurance of £1,000 intact, but 
increased by Bonuses. 

Examples of Bonuses and full information respecting the principles of the Office 
will be furnished upon application. 

CHARLES STEVENS, Secretary. 





BONUSES UPON POLICIES STILL IN EXISTENCE. 

















No. of 
Policy. 


Sum 
Assured. 


Policy Increased by 
Bonuses to 


Percentage of Bonus 
to Sum Assured. 





3,924 
5,389 
6,876 
6,111 





£5,000 
1,000 
1,000 
200 





£13,056 15 O 
2,364 14 O 
2,305 18 O 
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161 PER CENT. 
136 ” 
130 

139 























